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PREFACE. 



To the classical scholar words mean something. They 
mean what they say. They speak to him through their syl- 
lables. He sees that a syllable is virtually a simple primary 
word, that it does the work of a word, and that long poly- 
syllabic or many syllabled words become polysyllabic sim- 
ply by reason of an attempt to say something. To him the 
polysyllabic words of science, literature, and art resolve 
themselves back into simple descriptive phrases, used either 
to express some fact or idea with luminous literal exactness, 
or to present it under the guise of a beautiful and instructive 
metaphor. Words thus reveal to him their exact and com- 
plete sense or content. And they gratify his intelligence by 
showing on their face that they are not arbitrarily employed, 
that on the contrary they are used for reasons that are suffi- 
cient, and entrancingly beautiful. He gets the what and 
why of words. There is no more to get. Language is the 
storehouse of accumulated knowledge; he now has the key, 
and may enter and help himself at will. But language is 
also the companion, the assistant, in fact the necessary con- 
dition of continuous thought; and in this aspect it is now at 
his service. Language is his instrument. He recognizes in 
this fine vantage ground, and this marvellous power, a rich 
equivalent for his six years of secondary study. Nor is he 
deceived. It is a great privilege to go to college. The above 
is but an item in the list of benefits resulting from a thorough 
college course. The college gives a breadth of culture and a 
many-sidedness not obtainable outside its walls. But it is a 
mistake to suppose that he needed his six years of classical 
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reading in order to know what words say. He could have 
learned that directly by a proper study of the English vo- 
cabulary. It was not only a mistake to suppose that he must 
wait the six years for this knowledge, but it was also a mis- 
take to wait. He should have had this knowledge before he 
began his course of classical reading. It would have helped 
him in laying the groundwork of his culture, in inspiring him 
with an interest in study, and in making the study of classi- 
cal languages less of a drudgery. It would have left him less 
inclined to leave his classical authors half read. The boy 
who goes to college needs the practical analysis of words be- 
fore he begins his classical reading. But the nine hundred 
and ninety-nine other boys and girls who never can go to 
college have no other resource than practical analysis; and it 
is fortunate for that larger class that there is a way of getting 
at the exact signification of words without a knowledge of 
Latin and Greek. 

Primary education is vitiated by the use of unanalyzed 
terms. Every term is used arbitrarily and becomes a special 
strain on the memory, like trying to learn the names of all 
the inhabitants of a town. Such a task is not legitimate 
mental exercise or discipline; it is sheer abuse of memory. 
But when terms are forced into the memory by such an un- 
healthy process, in nine cases out of ten they mean nothing; 
they are but burdensome rubbish, like a forced meal of shells 
and husks. Some teachers justify the forcing of verbal 
memory by the faith that although the children do not un- 
derstand anything that they are repeating in school yet some 
day the meaning will come to them. The uncrushed nut 
has been forced into the stomach; and some day its hard 
walls may dissolve and allow the nutritious kernel to be 
digested and assimilated. This may be possible; but it is 
rather severe on the stomach, and very unpleasant to the in- 
dividual subjected to the process. He is too likely to con- 
clude that he was not born brilliant, and that his forte is not 
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with its signification as the key to the group. The value 
of each new syllable in successive recombinations is given; 
and thus all the words of the group are analyzed. 

The accompanying notes are designed to show that the use 
of a word ever conforms to its analysis, and that the analysis 
is never misleading. If the use is figurative a study of 
the metaphor will show that it is ever an appropriate, and 
invariably a happy one.* 

After the analysis and exact sense of a word have been 
mastered the teacher is advised to require the use of the 
word in a few original sentences. This application will 
tend to fix the whole matter more fully in the mind; and 
it will tend to bring out the different, but' always consist- 
ent, shades of use. 

Many of the significant syllables are the stems of Latin 
and Greek words. In time that fact will become apparent 
to many. It is to be hoped that it may become apparent 
to all. But during the stage of practical analysis the value 
of a syllable or stem is the ultimate fact. Anything 
farther would be premature and disturbing. Latin and 
Greek words are therefore omitted from the text. The 
exercise is made strictly an English exercise; since it is 
to be undertaken by those who are yet on the English side 
of the English language. In order to know what words 
mean, and why certain terms are employed they are asked 
simply to give attention to what words say, 

* For example, a group is based on the syllable ^ra/^. At the head 
of the lesson this syllable is given with its value; as, Graph= Write, Un- 
der it are given in alphabetical order all the words containing ^ra/^/ and 
those words are analyzed so as to bring out the value of their other sylla- 
bles, and consequently their full signification. In the word f^xxography, 
for exanjple, the syllable chtr means hand; the value of thej' is ing; and 
the whole word means what its syllables say, viz: hand-writ-ing. In like 
manner the other graph words are caused to say what they have to say* 
and consequently to explain themselves. 
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1. The teacher will need to exercise judgment in assigning 
the number of words to be treated at a lesson. The number 
will necessarily vary with the average age and advancement 
of the class. 

2. Require an oral analysis of each word: that is, require a 
pronunciation of each significant syllable or division, and a 
statement of its value. 

3. Require the use of each word in two or more original 
sentences. This use of the word will prove that its meaning 
has been mastered and connected with the analysis. It will 
also tend to bring out the different shades of use, and lead to 
a complete mastery of the word.* It will moreover tend to 
better power in spelling ; for one's spelling becomes more 
reliable when associated with the analysts of the word. 

4. Require the writing of a.paragraph or short composition 
making use of two or more words in the lesson list, f 

* In the notes accompanying the words in the text, a use of each word is 
presented in order to help connect the uses of words with their analysis. 
The scope of the work does not allow space for bringing out the different 
shades of use. This must be left as a mental exercise for the teacher and 
pupils. For special help in regard to the different shades of use, they are 
referred to the Young People's Analytical Dictionary. 

t Suggestions 3 and 4 make analysis the basis of education in spelling 
and composition. And this is eminently proper, for it reduces spelling to 
a simple system, rather than an arbitrary, endless and uncertain task ; and 
the analyzed wor(Js supply abundant material in the way of knowledge, 
and, consequently, of thought to be expressed. 
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5. With a younger class it might be well to omit some of 
the more difficult or uncommon words until the book is gone 
over a second time by way of review. * 

6. For convenience oi reference the groups of words are 
arranged alphabetically, according to the common significant 
syllable or other element on which the group is based. The 
word required must be sought in im^ of the severed groups^ con- 
taining one or other of its several significant syllables or 
divisions. On account of the limitations of this book, many 
words will not be found in it at all ; and for such words it will 
be necessary to refer to the Young People's Analytical Dic- 
tionary of this series. 

* After completing this book it is expected that the pupils will take up 
Part II, in which a new series of groups of words will be found, carrying 
the work of analysis forward to a higher point 
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^=: Without, Not. 

^byss by 88 . . bottom.* 

Acarpous carp . . fruit. 

^caulous caul . . stalk, stem. 

^chenium chetl (chain) . . yawn, crack.^ 

Achromatic chrom. .color. 

^dactyl dactyl . . finger. 

Adamant dam^ .subdue.*^ 

Adytum dyt. .dive, enter.^ 

Agamous gam. .marry.® 

Amaranth mar an {marain) . .fade.' 

* An abyss' is a deep chasm (apparently without bottom). 

^ An ache'nium, or achen is an indehiscent pericarp (one that 
does not crack open when ripe). 

^ Adamant \% a substance of such great hardness as not to 
be easily penetrated (or subdued). 

^ The ad'ytum was the sacred place of an ancient temple 
into which the common people were not permitted to 
enter. 

® An ag'amous plant is one in which the sex is not apparent 
(and is therefore supposed to be propagated without the so- 
called union, or marriage of plants). 

' The am'aranth is the flower which does not soon fade when 
cropped. 
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^= Without, Not (continued). 

Amnesty tnnest. .remembered.* 

Amazon maz* .breast.^ 

Amethyst methyst. .drunken, intoxicated.^ 

Oneroid tier, .wet, moist aid. .form, likeness/ 

^orist {h)ori8t. .bounded.® 

Apathy path, .suffer, feel. 

^phthong phthong . . sound. 

^pteryx pter. .wing. 

^pteran pter. .wing. 

Asbestos sbest. . quenchable.^ 

* Am'nesty is a general pardon for political offenses (where- 
by the offence is, as it were, to be blotted out and be not 
longer remembered). 

^The Am'azons were a fabled race of female warriors. 
They were said to have cut off the right breast that it might 
not interfere with the use of the bow. 

*^The am'ethyst was supposed to have the property of 
preventing drunkenness (and therefore leaving the wearer 
not intoxicated), 

^ The ordinary barometer consists of mercury (a liquid or 
wetAike substance) in a tube. The tf«'^r^/^ barometer contains 
no mercury or other fluid, and therefore has not the wet form, 
or appearance. 

® The a' orist tense in Greek expresses indefinite {not bounded) 
past time. 

' Asbes'tos is an incombustible substance (and since it will 
not ignite it can not, therefore, be quenched, or extinguished). 

^=: Without, Not (continued). 

Ascians 8Ci. . shadow.* 

Asylum syl. .right of seizure.^ 

J^symptote sym . . together .. .tot.. f ailing.® 
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Atheist the.. God. 

^tom torn . . cutting, division.*^ 

-Atonic ton . . tone.® 

^tropous trap, .turn/ 

Atrophy trophy . . nourishment.* 

Azoic zo.. life. 

^zote «0..1ife.*^ 

^zymous zym . . leaven. 

* The As'cians (pr. ash'yanz) are the people of the torrid 
zone, who (being directly under the sun) do not cast any 
shadow at noon. 

^ An asy'lum is a place of refuge in distress. Originally it 
meant a place of sanctuary, wherein a debtor or criminal who 
had sought the protection of its walls could not be seized^ or 
taken. 

* An as'ymptote is a line which, though approaching nearer 
and nearer to some curve, cannot meet {/a// together with) it. 

^ Hence, an at'om is the smallest possible division of matter 
(which cannot be cut or divided), 

® Hence, an aton'ic disease is one characterized by want of 
tone^ or vital energy. 

^ Hence, afropous is a term applied in botany to ovules 
which are not inverted (turned over) in their early develop- 
ment. 

* Hence, atWophy is a diseased condition of the system, in 
which the food taken does not afford the usual nourishment. 

^ Azote' is a term applied to nitrogen gas, which will not sus- 
tain animal life. 

^C?e= Arrangement, Providing, Act, 

Arcade arc. .bow, arch.* 

Barrica<?6 6arWc. .barrel.^ 

Colonnade colon fl. , column. ° 

Cavalcade caval{c) . . horse.*^ 
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: estic- . pertaining to.® 

'.ate (peragrinate)..jper. .through/ 
.pil {per) . .through.® 

rcer).^ 

aecern) n. .that which.« 

•;• riciilture is the cultivation of the land. 

no agra'rian laws are those which have had relation to 
*iisposition of the public land. 
. .,^ /-is'tic behavior is such as pertains to the fields or rural 

■J peregrinate is to wander about (as if to wander through 

\ pit grim is a wanderer, as if going through the fields, 

\n aUre is a measure of land. 

The aUorn is the fruit that grows out in the woods {fields). 



.lie ager is from the Latin or Roman language. Rome is in the extreme 

Ji of Europe, while the Anglo-Saxons came from the extreme North. 

similarity of the above stems for the expression of the same idea from 

Mages so widely separated geographically, is not accidental ; it is the 

i!i of relationship or community of origin. By the frequency of such 

^milarities, the relationship of all the languages of Europe, and some of 

.. joc of Southwestern Asia, including those of India, has been established. 

:^\ the region of country occupied by these languages they are called 

Indo-European family. The stem ar, meaning to plow, as seen 

'^he word arable, occurs so universally in the Indo-European languages 

• nt it has suggested for them and for their common ancestor the name 

ifjan. The original Aryans were a prehistoric race supposed to have 

. settled Southeast of the Caspian Sea. They seem to have sent out a 

'\s of migrations which have resulted in populating Europe to the West, 

'! crsia and India to the South. The syllable ar shows that they were 

• "Har with the use of the plow, and were therefore advanced from the 

'jf savagery or even of barbarism. Civilization has its origin in the 

. The tillage of the ground leads to settled life, and the developme*^* 

forms of skill. 
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^26=White. 

Albmo in. .ish.^ 

AlbitQ ite. .mineral.^ 

AlhM^o ugO' .that which.^ 

Albxnm um^ .that which.® 

bitumen umen . . ness.^ 

Albyirnum urn . . ish . . . . um . . that which.^ 

Aub(aZ6)urn urn. .ish.^ 

Albion} 

* The alb is a white vestment worn by a priest. 

^ An albi'no has very white hair and whitish eyes. 

® At bite is the a/^//^ mineral occuring in granite as one of 
its constituents. 

^ Albu'go is a disease of the eye in the form of a white spot 
growing on the cornea. 

® An autograph al'bum has empty {white) pages for the re- 
ception of signatures. A photograph album has empty spaces 
for the reception of pictures. 

^ Al'bumen is the white or floury part of wheat and other 
grains; also the white part of an egg, 

« Albur'num is the soft white wood of a tree immediately 
under the bark. 

^ Au'burn is a light (and therefore whitish) color. 

* The name Al'bion has been applied to the island of Great 
Britain on account of its white chalk cliffs. 

^i^izz Other. 

.4ttegory agor. .assembly, speak to in assembly.* 

^Kopathy ,path> .suffering, feel.*" 

^Mophane ,phan (phain) . .appear.° 

^Mophylian. . . phy I. .race,^ 

^Wotropy trap. 'turn, change.*^ 

ParaWel (aW)..^ar (a), .beside.^ 
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* An atlegory is a kind of figurative speech which involves 
a different (other) sense from the one at first apparent. 

^ Allop'athy is that school of medicine which uses remedies 
which tend to produce symptoms (or feelings) other than or 
different from those present with the patient. 

® Aflophane is a term applied to a certain mineral of a pale 
blue color on account of the changed (other) appearance it pre- 
sents under the blow-pipe. 

^ An allophytian race is a primitive race existing among 
other races of the same stock, as the Basque race of the Pyren- 
nees, which in the midst of Spanish and French people still 
maintains its own language. 

® Allot' ropy is a term used to denote the capability of a sub- 
stance to exist in more (other) than one molecular condition 
and to possess entirely different (changed) characteristics; as 
the allotropy of carbon, which shows itself almost pure, but in 
widely different forms, in charcoal, in black lead, and in the 
diamond. 

' Two lines are par^allel when each runs beside the other, 

Ambul=WALK, Go. 

Ambled 

AmbtUance ance. .ing.^ 

Anibulaxion ation.Ang,'' 

Ambulator ator. . that which.* 

Circumambulate., .circum. .around.® 

Perambulate per. .through.' 

Preamble pre. .before.^ 

Somnambulist somn . . sleep .... ist . . one who.^ 

* A horse anibles when he jogs along at a slow pace 
scarcely exceeding a walk. 

^ An am'bulance is a vehicle for carrying the sick and 
wounded. It therefore moves at a slow (or walking) pace. 
^ Ambula'tion is the act of wcUking, 
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^ An anibulator is a walking bird or insect ; also an instru- 
ment for measuring distances traversed (walked over), 

* To circumambu' late is to walk around, 

'One peram'bulates in the garden when he walks slowly 
through it. 

^ K pre* amble precedes {goes before) a set of resolutions or 
ordinances, as, the Preamble to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

^ A somnam'bulist is one who walks in sleep, 

^»mc= Friend. 

Amicohl^ able, .ly, like. 

Ami{c)Qb\t able. Ay, like. 

A7n{ic)ity ity. .ness. 

lnimic{aniic)al in. .not, un . . .aJ. .ly, like. 

Enemy {amic) en (in) . . not. 

Enmity en {in) . .not.* 

* Efimity is the state or condition of hostility, and there- 
fore not the state of amity, 

-4.^^111*= Breath, Spirit, Mind.* 

Anim^\. al.. that which.** 

Anim^X.^ ate. .ed, make, give.° 

Animosity osify. .fulness. '^ 

AnirmAv^rX. ad . . to, toward — vert . . turn.® 

Magnanf'iiious . . magn . . great.' 
Pusillanillious . .pusil. .very little. «f 
Unanimous,. . ..un. .one.^ 

* The breath and spirit were formerly supposed to be the 
same thing, as the spirit departs with the breath. The spirit 
was deemed the thinking part of man, so the spirit and mind 
came to be regarded ^ one thing. 
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^ An an'imal is that which has breathy or quick and percept- 
ible respiration. Plants also have a slow and imperceptible 
respiration. 

® Ariimate objects are those which have within them the 
breath of life. 

^ Animos'ity is hostility, 2i fulness of anger or enmity (as if 
breathing vengeance against). 

® To animadvert! upon a subject is to turn the mind to it in 
earnest discussion. 

' One is said to be magnariimaus when he has mind or soul 
great enough to forgive an offense. 

s A cowardly person is called pusillan'imous (or having very 
little spirit), 

^ A vote is unan'imous when it is all one way (thus reveal- 
ing one mind or opinion). 



Anfl^is al . . pertaining to.* 

Annual ual. .ly.^ 

Annuity ity* .ness, that which.° 

-Anniversary vers . . turn — ary . . ing.'^ 

Superannuate super* .over.® 

* The arinals of a nation are the records of its events as 
they occur from year to year, 

^ The an'nual blooming of plants is the yearly blooming. 
An annual is a plant whose life is limited to a single ^^flfr. 
° An annu'ity is a yearly allowance. 

* An anniver'sary is the return (or turning, coming around) 
once diyear of the date on which occurred some event worthy 
of commemoration. 

® An individual is said to be superan! nuated when he has 
passed beyond (over) the years of his active vigor, 

3 
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-4.W'f/t= Flower, Bloom, Blossom, 

Anther er. .that which.* 

Anthobian 6i . . life an . . that which. *» 

Anthocarpous carp . . fruit ous . . having.® 

Antholite lite (lith) . .stone.** 

Anthology log. .discourse, collection.® 

Anthozoa, zo*- animal.' 

Perianth .peri i . around.* 

* The aniKer is that part of the stamen which contains the 
pollen, or fertilizing flower dust. 

^ The antho'bian beetle feeds (or lives) on flowers. 

® An anthocar^pous fruit is one formed like the pine-apple by 
the union of a number of blossoms into one body. 

^ An an'tholite is a fossil or petrified flower, 

® A discourse on flowers is called an anthol'ogy. The term is 
also applied to a collection of flowers; a garland. It also desig- 
nates a collection of beautiful passages from authors (com- 
pared to a collection of beautiful flowers), 

' Polyps and coral animals are called anthozo'a because their 
forms have some resemblance to flowers. 

s The leaves of the flower (extending all around) consti- 
tute the per'ianth. The term is especially applied when the 
calyx and corolla are not readily distinguishable. 



Anthropography graph, .write, describe.* 

Anthropoid oid . . form, like.** 

Anthropology log . . word, treatise.*' 

Anthropomorphous morph. -form, shape.** 

Anthropophagy phag. .eat, devour.® 

Misanthrope mis. .hate.' 

Philanthropy .phil. .love.^ 
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• Anthropog'raphy describes man as he appears in the different 
human races scattered over the face of the earth. 

^ A monkey is an an'thropoid animal in consequence of 
having such a close likeness to man. 

° Anthropotogy is the science that treats of man as an ob- 
ject of creation, having body and soul, and all the other 
characteristics of human nature. 

^ An anthropomor'fhous object is one having the form^ or 
figure, of a man, 

® Anthropophagy is cannibalism, or man-eating, 
' A mis'anthrope is one who hates his ieWo'Vf'man, 
8 Fhilan'thropy is benevolence inspired by compassion (or 
love) for our iellow-man, 

AqU=W ATER. 

^Q't^arium avium . . that which.* 

AqudXic atic . . pertaining to. 

Aqu^ons eou8- .abounding in.^ 

^Q^t^educt duct, .lead, carry.° 

Aquiierous. . . . .fer. .bear. . ..ou8. .ing.^ 
Suba^t^eous .... sub . . under .... ou8 . . being. ® 

* An aqucirium is a tank or pond of any kind {fhat which) 
filled with water for the purposes of keeping alive aquatic 
plants or animals. 

^ An a'queous substance is one abounding in or made 
by means of water; -es an aqueous solution. 

° An aq'ueduct is an artificial channel or tube for carrying 
water. 

^ An aquiferous vessel is one that bears or remits water. 

® A suba'queous rock is one formed under water. 

Arch='PiRS'Y^ Chief, Ruler, Govern. 

Anarchy an- .without.* 

Gy narchy ffV^- . woman. ^ 
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Heptarchy feepf. .seven.* 

Monarch man- .single, sole,* 

Oligarch olig . . few. 

Vatriarch patr. .father.® 

Tetr arch tetr- .four.' 

Archipel2igo .pelag. .sea.« 

Architect fecf . .builder.^ 

Architrave trav (trab) . .beam.* 

Archive iv . . that which. J 

Archon on. .one who.^ 

* Ariarchy is the state of being without government. 
^ Gyvlarchy is the government of a woman, 

° The hep'tarchy was the government of the seven Saxon 
kings in England. 

* A monlarch is a person ruling singly or alone. 

® A patriarch is one who rules his own descendants, by 
virtue of being their father^ or ancestor; as did Jacob, the 
good patriarch of Israel. Hence a venerable man of com- 
manding influence is called a patriarch, 

' Herod, the persecutor of John the Baptist, was called 
a te'trarch because he was governor (or ruler) of the fourth 
part of a Roman province. 

^ An archipel'ago is a sea interspersed with many islands 
(like the island-filled iEgean* Sea, the chief sea of the ancient 
Greeks). 

* The iEgean Sea lies between Greece and Asia Minor. It is notice- 
able for its many islands, including the two great groups of the Cyclades 
and Sporades, besides many separate islands. Nearly every island in that 
famous sea is renowned in history and fable. There is Eubcea, from 
whose port of Aulis the Greek fleet was permitted to start for Troy after 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia ; Lemnos, associated with the golden fleece and 
the voyage of the Argonauts, the island which received Vulcan in his fall 
from the skies, and on whose surface he incurred his eternal lameness, 
the island in which Philoctetes suffered, and from which he was entreated 
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^ An architect is one who contrives and directs the erection 
of a building. He is therefore emphatically its chief builder, 

^ The ar'chitrave is the great (therefore chief) beam resting 
upon the columns in the ancient styles of architecture. It sup- 
ports the frieze on which finally rests the cornice. 

J An ar' chive was originally the palace of a ruler. Hence 
the word came to mean simply a public building. Finally, it 
means di public building in which documents are preserved. 

^ The ar'chon was the chief magistrate (or ruler) of an- 
cient Athens. 

Ate='E.T> (Shaped). 

Clypeaf e clype . . shield. 

Cordate cord^ .heart. 

Cnxciate cruc- .cross. 

C\ic\i\\ate cucuU. .hood. 

Cultraf 6 cultr . . knife.* 

Cuspidafe cuspid ^ .point. 

Dentate dent.. tooth. 

Glomeraf e glomer . . ball.^ 

L,abiate labi. Aip,^ 

to cross with the arrows of Hercules to ensure the final downfull of Troy; 
Samothrace, from whose heights Jupiter himself observed the struggle on 
the Trojan plains ; Tenedos, whence came the twin-bodied serpents that 
crushed the patriotic Laocoon and his sons ; Delphos, the birthplace of 
Apollo and Diana , Chios, the birthplace of Homer ; Lesbos,. the home of 
Sappho and Alcaeus, and the temporary abode of Achilles ; Samos, for- 
ever associated with the name of Polycrates ; Paros, whose quarries sup- 
plied to Phidias and Praxiteles the finest marble of the world ; Crete, the 
island of Minos, of the labyrinth, and of the Minotaur, also the chosen 
abode of Venus ; Rhodes, with its wonderful Colossus ; Salamis, that gave 
Ajax and Teucer to immortal story, and that witnessed the overthrow of 
Xerxes J Melos, Naxos, with their heroic struggles for independence 
against imperial power. In short, every piece of dry land in that original 
archipelago is teeming with story of history and mythology. 
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LiUnate lun . . moon/ 

Mucronafe mucr on. .dagger, 

Pectinaf e pectin . . comb. 

Feltate .pelt. . shield. 

* A ctd'trate leaf is one shaped like a pruning->i«/yif. 

^ Hence, to glom'erate is to gather or wind into a ball. Glom- 
erate flowers are those which grow in dense clusters {shaped 
like a ball), 

^ A ybiate calyx is one divided into two unequal parts, one 
projecting over the other (like a lip). 

^ A lu'nate leaf is one whose shape resembles a hdXi-moon, 



Ate=ED (Shaped), continued. 

Pileate pile . . felt hat. 

Pinnate .pinn . . feather. 

PYicate plic . . fold.* 

Runcinafe runcin. .plane.^ 

Sagittafe sagitt. .arrow. 

Scutate scut, .shield. 

Serrate serr. .saw. 

Sinuafe sinu. .fold, bend.® 

Spatulafe spatul. .spatula.^ 

Stellafe stell. .star. 

Turbinate turbin. .top. 

Uncinate uncin. .hook. 

Urceolaf 6 urce . . pitcher . ...ol.. little. 

* KpWcate leaf is one that \% folded like a fan. 

^ A rurlcinate leaf is one in which the lobes point backward 
toward the base (like the head of the chisel at the top of a 
carpenter's plane). 

® A sifiuate leaf is one having the edges waved (bent in and 
out). 
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^ A spat'ulate leaf is one shaped like a spatula, which is a 
broad-bladed knife, sharpened at both edges and used for 
spreading plasters, etc. 

Jllfe?=HEAR. 

Audihlt iMe. .able. 

Audi^ncQ, ence. .ing.* 

■ ^teeJiphone phon . . sound.^ 

Audit,'' 

Auditor or. .he who.** 

Auditory ory . . pertaining to.® 

ObecJient 06. .against, near. . . .lent, .ing/ 

* An au'dience is a hearings especially a hearing given by the 
head of a State to those having requests to make. 

Also; the body of people assembled for the purpose of 
hearing a lecture or other performance. 

^ The au'diphone is an instrument that enables persons with 
defective ears to hear sounds. 

° To au'dit accounts is to hear what may be said regarding 
them and to determine their merits. 

^ An au'ditor is one who hears. Hence, also one who hears 
accounts and audits them. 

® The au'ditory nerve is the nerve that conveys sensations of 
sound from the ear to the brain (and therefore pertains to 
hearing). An auditory is a place where people assemble for 
the purpose of hearing lectures and the like. 

' An obe'dient child is one hearing (or giving attentive ear 
to)the admonitions of its parents. 

^fl^f=BEAT, Strike. 

Aftafe. a. .down, away.* 

Rafter. 

Battle tie.. thsit which.^ 
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Combat com {con) . . together.® 

Debate e?e. .down.* 

Re6afe re. .back.® 

* To adafe' a nuisance is to remove it, or cause its removal 
{deat it down), 

^ A dat't/e is /^/ in w^tcA much striking is done. 
° In a com! hat the opponents strike or clash together^ 

* In a debate' the disputants try to overthrow (beat down) each 
other. 

® A rebate' is an amount paid back (and therefore a beating 
down of the original price or cost), 

BeW=WAR. 

jBeWicose icose. .like, full of.* 

JSeMigerent ger . . carry ent . . ing.^ 

JSeMipotent potent, .powerful. 

Im6e{{ic im (in).. not — ic. .like. 

^ebel re. . again. *^ 

* A bell'icose disposition is a warlike one. 

^ Bellig' erents are the contestants in a war (those engaged 
in carrying it on). 

^ To r^3^/' is to rise in arms against established authority 
(like those who have been once subdued but resort to war 
again), 

J5i=LlFE, 

Amphiftious amphi. .on both sides, both ways 

OUS. .having.* 

biography graph, .write, describe y. .ing.^ 

biology ology . . science.*^ 

CenoMte cen (koin) . . common ...,te.. one who.* 

Macrofriotic macr.. long otic, .having. 
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* An amphWious animal lives (has its life) in the water and 
on the land. It therefore lives both ways, 

^A hiog'raphy describes (or gives an account of) the life of an 
individual. 

^ Biology is the science of life, especially the science that seeks 
to trace the origin and nature of life, 

^ A cen'obite is a member of a religious community. He 
therefore has his life in common with others, whereas a hermit 
or anchorite lives alone. 

Bihli—l^oovi. 

Sibliogrsiphy graph . . write, describe . . . . 3/ . . ing.* 

SiblioloXxy latry . . worship. 

JBiblioTCidJicy manci/. .divination, foretelling.^ 

Bibliophilt phU* .love.* 

Bibliopolist ) po«..sell. 

Bibliopole ) ^ 

Bible,'' 

* BibliogWaphy is a description of books, especially of the books 
pertaining to a given subject. 

^ BiVliomancy is a mode of divination by means of a book (the 
Bible), The Bible is opened at random, and a prediction is 
made from the nature of the first passage encountered. 

® Biblioma'nia is a mania for rare, or curious books, 

* A Bibliophile is a lover of books, 

« The BVble is called the Book of ^^^>^. 

Cte^, Ca^^= Beautiful. 

CaMigraphy graph, . . write — y., ing.» 

Cafisthenics 8f /tew. .strength. . ,ics. .pertaining to.^ 

CaMotechnics techn. .art.® 

CaZodendrum dendr . .tree,^ 
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Cofomel mel. .black.® 

Calliope op.. voice.' 

£^a2eidoscope eid . . form, appearance .... scop . . be^ 

hold.« 

* CaUigWaphy is beautiful writing^ used especially with regard 
to the type writing on account of its beauty. 

^ Caiisthen'ics is the practice of exercising the muscles for 
the purpose of developing health, strength^ and grace or beauty 
of form and motion. 

* The callotech'nics are the fine arts {beautiful arts) such as 
painting, sculpture, music. 

^ The calodeti drum is a kind of tree found at the Cape of 
Good Hope, so named on account of its beauty. 

* Catomel is a beautiful white compound of chlorine and 
mercury, produced by heating a mixture of mercury and cor- 
rosive sublimate which is blcuk, 

' CalWope is the name of the ancient goddess of eloquence 
and epic poetry (the sweet voiced one). 

« The kalei doscope is an instrument consisting of reflectors 
at angles of 60° with each other, in front of which pieces of 
colored glass are placed so that their appearance, as reflected 
in regular forms from the mirrors, is beautiful to behold. 

Cant J Chant= Song. 

CanUcle icle. .little. 

Canto.^ 
Chant. 

Enchant. en.. in.'' 

Incanfation in. .in — ation. .ing.* 

Kecant re. .back.® 

* Cant is affected language (having more or less of a sing- 
so?^ tone). 
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^ A can' to is one of the separate sofigs or divisions of a long 
poem. 

° To enchunt' is to gain a controlling influence over by music 
{singing in) (as did the famous sirens of old, who sang by their 
caves and lured the sailors in to their destruction). 

^ An incanta'tion is the pronouncing of a charm by reciting 
lOr singing some mystical lines. 

® To recant' is to recall {call back) some assertion of opinion 
or faith (as if in the measured phrase and sing-5^^«^ tones of a 
formal declaration). 

darp= Fruit. 

Kcarpous a- .without. 

Carpology ology. .treatise.* 

Carpophore phor . . bear.** 

Caulocarpous caul^ .stem.® 

Endocarjp endo . . within.* 

Epicarp epi . . upon, on the outside.* 

Pericarp peri . . around.* 

Ssircocarp sarc . . flesh.* 

* Carp'ology is that part of botany which treats of the struc- 
ture oi fruits and seeds. 

^ A car'pophore is a stem that bears^ or carries, the fruit The 
term is also applied to the stalk which in certain flowers sup- 
ports and elevates the pistil above the whorl of the stamens. 

^ Caulocar'pous trees and plants are those having woody 
fruit stems which continue from year to year. 

* The per'icarp is the main body of the fruit surrounding 
the seed or kernel. It includes the ep'icarp (or outside skin), 
the sar'cocarp (or fleshy part), and the en'docarp, which is the 
stone {within the fruit) which protects the kernel. 

Cterti= Flesh. 

Carnal a?. . ly, pertaining to. 

Carnaige age . . supply.* 
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Carnation ation . . ness, that which.^ 

Carneliain elian . . that which.® 

Cameous eou8..y. 

Carnifex feac. .maker, doer.'* 

Carnival val (lev) . . light, lighten.^ 

Carnivorous vor . . devour, eat . . . ous . . ing. 

Incarnadine in.. in adine . . make. 

Incarnate in. .in ate. .act, being. 

* Car'nage is slaughter (recalling the slaughter of animals 
for their meat or flesh). 

^ The color of the flesh is called carnaJtion, The term is also 
used as a name for a flower having di flesh color. 

^'The carne'lian is a y^if^^-colored stone. 

^The car'nifex was the ancient Roman executioner (he 
who made the axe sink into the flesh of the condemned). 

® The car' nival is a period of levity (or lighting of the flesh) 
immediately preceding the long fast of Lent. 

Cavaly Chevaly Chival=llo^E. 

Cavalry r^f/. .that which.* 

Cavalcaide ade. . procession.** 

Cavalier ier.. one who.® 

Chevalier ier . . one who.^ 

Cheval'de-frise.^ 
Chivalry.^ 

*The cav'alry consists of soldiers mounted on horses, 

^ A cavalcade' is 2^ procession of people mounted on horses, 

® A cavalier' is a horse-man, 

^ A chevalier' is a knight {one of those whose rank required 
them to appear mounted on horses). 

® A cheval'de-frise is a piece of timber filled with sharp 
wooden spikes several feet long, used in war to defend a pas- 
sage or check a movement of cavalry. It received at an early 
day the humorous appellation of the ^^ horse of Friesland'* 
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^ Chtv'alry is the order of knighthood (or chevaliers)-, also, 
the g2Lllant conduct proper to a chevalier, or knight. 

Ced=Go^ Pass, Yield. 

Accede ac {ad) . . to, unto.* 

Antecedent ante, .before.^ 

Concede con. .with, together. ° 

Decedent de . . from, away.^ 

Exceed ex.. out, beyond.® 

Intercede inter . . between.' 

Proceed pro . . before, forward. 

Recede re. .back. 

Secede se. .aside, away.« 

Succeed *. . . . sue {sub) . . under, after.^ 

* We accede' to a request or demand when we yield to it. 

^ One's antece' dents are the circumstances of his previous life 
(the things that have^^«^ on, or occurred before the present time). 

° We concede' a point in argument when we grant {yield to) 
its correctness. 

^ Dece'dent is a term applied in law to a person that is 
deceased (or has passed away), 

® A quantity exceeds' the due amount when it goes beyond the 
proper limit. 

' When we intercede' for a person we go, as it were, between 
him and his punisher. An intercessor is therefore a mediator 
or go-between. 

^ To secede' is to withdraw or separate {go aside, or apart). 

^ To Succeed' another is to follow {go after) him. Hence, to 
succeed in an undertaking is to follow it up to a prosperous 
or favorable conclusion. 

Cend {Cand)j Cfe^S=BuRN, Shine, Bright, 
White. 

Candid id. .ed.* 

Candidate ate . . pertaining to.^ 
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Candle le. .small.° 

Candor or., quality of, ness/ 

Incandescent in. .within. . ..cent, .ing.® 

Censer ei*. .that which/ 

Incense in. .in.«^ 

Incendiary iary. .one who.^ 

* A can' did man is one who is honest and who states his 
opinions freely (as if they were lighted up). 

^ A can'didate is a person who seeks office (originally such 
persons wore white or shiny robes).* 

° A can' die is a small light {shining), 

^ Can' dor is freedom from disguise (as if having the quality 
of shining cleaxly). , 

® An incandes' cent body is one emitting intense light, as if 
burning, within. 

' A cevlser is a vessel in which incense is burned, 

8 In' cense is that which is burned in the censer, 

^ An incen' diary is one who sets buildings on fire (causes a 
burning in them). 

AcephalsL a.. without, not. 

Acephalous a, .without, not. 

Cephalalgy alg . . pain, ache. 

Cephalsinthmm . . . anth . . flower.* 

Cephalaspis aspis, .a shield.^ 

CephaldXomy torn, .a cutting, dissection. 

Cephalic ic, .pertaining to. 

* In ancient Rome a candidate for office put on a white robe and stood 
in a public place that the people might know him and be able to ask him 
what he considered his merits to be. The white robe was also emblematic 
of purity of life and integrity of character, which are essential requisites 
for public trust and confidence. A corrupt candidate is therefore a con- 
tradiction in terms, 
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Cephalitis itis. .inflammation.® 

Cephalogra.phy . ...graphs-write, describe. 

Cephaloid aid . . form, like. 

Cephalology ology. .treatise, science. 

Cephalopod. pod. .foot.^ 

Cephalous ous. .having. 

Cynocephalus — cyn- .a dog.® 
Hydrocephalus . . .hydr . . water. 
Bucephalus hu- .an ox, cow. ' 

* The cephalatithium is the head or upper inflorescence (^flow- 
ering) of a composite plant. 

^ The cephalas'pis is a fossil fish of the old red sand-stone, 
having a large head resembling a shield. 

® Cephali'tis is inflammation of the brain (situated in the head). 

^ The ceph'alopod is a mollusc, such as the cuttle-fish, nau- 
tilus, etc., having long tentacles {or feet) projecting from the 
head. 

® The cynocephalus is the dog-faced {headed) monkey. 

' The famous steed of Alexander the Great. 



Cern^ Cret=SEVARATE. 

Concern con . . with, together.* 

Discern dis. .from, apart.** 

Discreet. dis. .apart.® 

Excretion 605. .out.*^ 

Secret se. .apart.® 

Secrete se. .apart.' 

Decree {decret) de. .from.« 

* A thing concerns' us when it causes us to examine care- 
fully, to analyze {separate into parts). 

^ We discern' a thing when we see it clearly (see it separated 
Q,^a,rt from other things). 
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^ A discreet^ person is one who carefully considers his acts 
(who separates that which is wise from that which is unwise.) 

* The perspiration is excret'ed {separated out) from the bodjr. 
® A se'cret place is one removed or separated from those well 

known. 

^ The salivary glands secrete' the saliva from the blood 
{separate \\.from the blood). 

« The decree^ of a court is an edict stating in a mandatory 
manner the results of its investigation into or analysis {sepa- 
rating apart) of a case. 

Cheir^ Chir=llAND. 

Cheiropter pter. .wing.* 

CheirothGvium therium, .animal.** 

C/tii*ography graph. . write.^ 

Chiropodist pod. .ioot.^ 

Chirovmxicy mancy . . divination, 

Cfeiinirgeon urg. .work.® 

Enchiridion en. .in idi. .little.' 

* The term cheirop'ter is applied to any animal of the bat 
kind (having hand and wing combined). 

^ The term cheirother' ium is applied to an extinct animal 
known only by its footprints found in certain sand-stones 
(and which have the shape of the human hand), 

° A person's chirogWaphy is his hand-writing. 

^ Kchirop'odistis one who treats diseases of the hands zxidfeet. 

® A chirur'geon (now called surgeon) is one who treats 
diseased members of the body by the use of instruments or 
external applications with the work of the hands. 

' Enchirid'ion means a little hand-book or manual. 

Chol=BiLE. 

Cholera er . . that which.* 

Choleric ic* .pertaining to.^ 
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MelaLTicholy melan . .black.® 

Cholic -f c . . pertaining to. 

Colic ic. .pertaining to.^ 

* The chotera is a disease that affects the secretions of the 
liver {bile). 

^ A person whose liver does not secrete the proper amount 
of hile^ feels cross and is easily angered, and is therefore said 
to be choteric, 

® MeTancholy was formerly supposed to be caused by an ex- 
cess of black bile, 

^ The cotic is a pain of the stomach or bowels caused by 
some disturbance of the bile. 



Chronology log . . discourse, science.* 

Chronometer meter . . measure. 

Chronic ic.. pertaining to.^ 

Chronicle idle . . concerning.*^ 

Anac/tronism ana- .back, against.^ 

Sync/n*onism syn. .together.® 

* Chronotogy is the arrangement of events in the order 
and with the date (Hme) of their occurrence. It is also 
the science of computing tne time or date of events. 

^ A chron'ic disease is one that has existed for a long 
time. 

® A chron'icle is a history or account of events disposed in 
the order of the time of their occurrence. 

^ An anach'ronism is a mistake in the date of an event 
(a statement against, or contrary to, the correct time). 

® Synch' ronism is a happening together (or at the same Hme); 
also, a tabular arrangement of such happenings, with the 
dates thereof. - 
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Cid (Cad) =Fai.u 

Accident ac (ad) . . to ... ent . . ing. ^ 

Coincide co (con) . .with, together. ...in.. in, on.* 

Deciduous,., de, .from.^ 

Incident in. An ent. .ing.** 

CacJence ence . . ing. « 

Decac?ence ...de. . from .... ence . . ing. ^ 
Deca{d)Y de. .from (away).«^ 

• An ac'cidenf is any event that comes unexpectedly or 
from an unknown cause (as if falling to a person), 

^ Two figures are said to coincide' when every point of 
the one falls in with a corresponding point of the other. 

^ A decid'uous leaf is one that falls from the plant at 
autumn. The horns of the deer are called deciduous because 
they fall off from the head every year. 

^ An in'cident is any event or circumstance that comes in 
the regular course of things (as if falling in regularly). 
An incident ray of light is one that falls upon a surface and 
is there reflected. 

® A ca'dence is b. falling; especially of the voice — in reading 
or speaking. In music, a ca'dence is a pause {falling) near 
the close of an air, to give a better effect to extempore 
close. 

' A deca'dence is a declining (or falling) from a previous 
condition. 

^ A substance decays' when its elements separate {fall 
from one another). 

Cid, Cis (Caes)=CuT. 

Caesurai i^^a..ing.* 

Concise con . . with.*' 

Decide de. .from.® 

Deci^on ion . . act of, quality of. ^ 
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Decisive ive . . quality of.* 

Excision eX' .out.' 

Inci^on in. .in.^ 

Incisor or. .that which.^ 

• The c<U5u'ra is a pause in a line of poetry cutting the 
line into two distinct parts. 

^ A concise' statement is one that is brief and pointed, as 
if cut off from unimportant detail.* 

° To decide' a matter is to settle it (as if cutting it off 
from further controversy). 

* When a court makes a decis'ion it renders a report of 
what it has decided upon (its act of deciding). A person has 
decis'ion of character when he is capable of deciding promptly 
(when he has the quality of deciding). 

® A deci'sive answer is one that has the quality of deciding 
the question without leaving it open to further discussion. 

' A physician is said to perform the operation of excis'ion 
when he cuts out a tumor from the body. 

^ An incis'ion is a cutting into. 

^ The front teeth are called inci'sors because they cut into 
and separate pieces of food. 

Claim (Clani)=SKouTy Cry Out. 

Acclaim ac (ad) . . to, toward. 

Claims 

Declaim de,. down, out. 

Exdaim ea5..out. 

Proclaim pro . . before, forth. 

Rtdaim re.. back, again.^ 

» .To claim is to assert a right to (as if with a loudy or cfying 
out voice). 

* Concise means originally cutting short one's expressions when con- 
versing with another. 
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^ To reclaim! a sinner from evil ways is to call him back to 
the path of virtue (as if with a loud voice of warning). 

Clin^ Clen8=LEAN. 

Clinical ic.. pertaining to.* 

Decline e?€. . from, away.** 

Incline in. .to, toward. 

Recline re., back. 

Declension de. . from ion . . act of. 

* A clifiical lecture by a physician is a lecture by the bedside 
of the patient (that on which the patient leans or reclines), 

^ We decline' that which is offered us when we refuse to ac- 
cept it (as if leaning away from it). The ancient teachers of 
languages, in order to impress upon the memory of their 
pupils the forms of the different cases of nouns, made use of 
the device of a vertical line representing the nominative case 
and oblique lines radiating from its lower extremity on one 
side to represent the other cases. The nominative case was 
therefore called the casus rectus (or upright case)y and the other 
cases the oblique cases. Hence, to decline a word was to bend or 
lean from the vertical to the other lines. 

Clud^ ClU8=CL0SEy Shut. 

Conclude con . . together.* 

Exclude ex.. out.^ 

Include in. .in.^ 

Preclude .pre. .before.'* 

Seclude se. .away.® 

Recluse re. .back.^ 

* To conclude' a bargain is to agree upon terms (or close 
together). 

^ To exclude' a person from an assemblage is to shut him out 
of it. 
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* To include* one thing within another is to shut (or enclose) 
the former within the latter. 

* To preclude' a possibility is to shut it off beforehand. 
®One keeps himself seclud'ed when he shuts himself away 

from society or from general observation. 

' A recluse* is one who lives away (or shut back) from the 
active world. 

Coll=TuE Neck. 

Accofede ac (ad) . . to, toward, upon. * 

Collax ar . . pertaining to. 

CollGt ef . .that which.^ 

CoZporteur .port . . carry eur . . one who. • 

* An accolade' was a stroke or blow formerly given upon the 
neck or shoulders accompanied with a set form of words in 
conferring the mark of knighthood. 

^ A cot let is that part of a ring in which the stone is set, and 
which surrounds the latter as a collar or «^^>^-piece. 

**The cotporteur formerly carried his books in a frame 
suspended from the neck. 

Coifl (Coil')= With, Together. 

Co^M'bine 6iw. .double. 

ComhvLsiiovi U8t. .burn. 

Comiort fort . . strength.* 

Coiw^memorate memor . . mindful.^ 

Coiw^mensurate metisur^ .measure.® 

Co^W^ment merit, .think over, notice/ 

Contraerce mere .trade, traffic. 

CommixiMte min(ut) . .lessen.® 

Coiw^miserate miser . . pity. 

Comrtiissory miss . . sent.' 

Commix, mit- .send. 
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Commute .......... »m/Ut. . change. 

Compact .pact-. . fastened. 

Compare par . . arrange. 

Compassion pass. . suffer. 

Compeer peer (par) . . equal. 

* To conifort is to console or encourage (as if supplying 
with new strength^ either physical or mental). 

** People commentl orate a past event by holding meetings in 
honor of it (thus testifying that they are mindful together of it). 

^ To be commen'surate with a thing is to be proportional to 
(of equal measure with) it. 

^ To coniment upon a matter is to speak or write about it 
(after thinking it over), 

® To com' minute is to make small or fine (to lessen withy or 
by means of, some force). 

^ The com'missary of an army is the officer having charge 
of (sent with) the provisions, etc., of the army. 

Coifl (Coil')=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Compel • .pel{l) . . drive. 

Compensate pens, .weigh carefully. 

Compete pet. .seek. 

Compile pil, .plunder.* 

Complacent plae . . please. 

Complain .plain (plang) . . bewail. 

Coiw^plement pie . . fill.** 

Complete plet. .filled. 

Coiw^plex plex. .woven. 

Co^iiplicate .plic. .fold. 

Coiw^pliment pli (jp?e). .fill.® 

Comply ply (pie) . .fill.^ 

Co W'ponent j^oii .. place, put.* 

CoW'Port port . . bear, carry.' 

Composition ,. posit, .placed. 
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Comprehend prehend . . grasp. 

Compunction punct- .pricked, stung. 

Compute put. .reckon. 

* To compile^ is to select and put together literary matter 
from materials found in documents or books written by others 
(thus suggesting the idea oi plunder). 

^ A complement is a completing (or filling up). 

° To compliment is to address in language of praise (in- 
tended to fill with pleasure). 

^ To comply' with a request is to iulfill it with exactness. 

® A component part is one of two or more parts of a thing 
which, when all 2S^put together^ make the whole. 

' The manner in which one comports' himself is the manner 
in which he behaves (or carries himself). 

(7o^=WiTH, Together. 

Concatenation eaten ^ .chain. 

Conceal eeal (eel) . . hide. 

Conclude elud. .shut. 

Concoct eoet, .cook. 

Concord eord . . heart. 

Concrete eret . . grown.* 

Concur eur. .run. 

Condemn dentin.. to combine to bring damage upon.^ 

Condign dign. . worthy. ° 

Condole dol. .grieve. 

Conduce due- . lead.* 

Conduct duet.Aead. 

Confection feet . . made, prepared.® 

Confer ./er . .carry, bring. 

Confess /ess . . own. 

Confide .yicf . .trust. 



a 



A concrete' mass is a mass cemented (as if grown) together. 
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^ To condemn' is to disapprove, to censure (and so drtng 
damage upon), 

° Condign' punishment is punishment fitted to {worthy of) 
the crime. 

^ To conduce' is to leady or tend, to or toward. 

® A confec'Hon is a sweetmeat (or something prepared with 
sugar). 

(7o^=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Configuration flgur . . form. 

Confine fin . . end, limit. 

Confiscate fisc . . basket, money-bag.* ^ , 

Conflagration flagr . . blaze. 

Conflict .^icf. .strike. 

Confluent fluent. . flowing. ; 

Confound .found {fund) . . pour out.** 

Confuse .fu8. . pour, mix. 

Confute fut. .a sprinkle.® 

Congeal geal (gre?) .. freeze. I 

Congenial gent. . spirit. 

Congenital genit. .born. 

Congestion gest . . carried. 

Conglomerate glomer . . ball. \ 

Congratulate gratul . . wish joy. 

Congregate greg . . flock, herd. I 

• To con'fiscate one's property is to declare it forfeit to the 
state treasury (or money-bag), 

^ To confound' is to mix up inextricably (as if to pour out to- 
gether upon the ground). 

° To confute' is to prove wrong, to worst one in argument (as J 

if by throwing, or sprinkling cold water upon him). 

I 
I 

(7o^=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Congress gress . . step, go.* 

Congruous gru . . agree. 
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Conjecture ....... .ject. .thrown.^ 

Conjugal jug . . yoke. 

Conjunction. Jufict. .joined. 

Conjure .Jur . . swear.° 

Connate naf. .born. 

Connect nect. .tie. 

Connive niv. . wink, shut the eyes.* 

Connubial nub . . marry. 

Conquer quer (queer) . .seek.® 

Consanguinity sanguiti* .blood. 

Conscience sciene (sciens) . .knowing.' 

Conscript script. . written. «f 

Consecrate seer (sacr) . . sacred.^ 

-Consecutive secut. . followed. 

* Cotigress means a going together. The most familiar ap- 
plication of the word is to the legislative or law-making 
branch of the government of the United States, which is an 
annual meeting (or going together) of representatives of the en- 
tire people. 

* A conject'ure is a surmise, a guess (an opinion formed as 
if thrown together — upon very slight evidence). 

® To conjure! is to summon by a sacred name ; also to im- 
plore earnestly (as if with the solemnity of swearing or taking 
an oath). 

* Originally connive' meant to wink ; from which it came to 
mean to wink at, or close the eyes to a fault. Its scope has been 
still further enlarged so that it now means not merely to pas- 
sively overlook a wrong but actively to aid and abet it. 

® To con' quer is to overcome or subdue (as if an enemy, 
after seeking him with force and arms). 

' Cofi science is the power or faculty of judging right and 
wrong without outside information (a knowing within one's 
self). 

^ A cofi script is one drawn by lot into the military or naval 
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service from an enrollment (or written list) of persons liable to 
such service. 

^ To con'secrate is to declare sacred with fitting solemnities. 

Cow^=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Consent sent, .think, feel. 

Conserve serve, .keep, preserve. 

Consider sider . . the stars.* 

Consign sign . . seal, mark.^ 

Consist sist. . cause 4o stand. 

Console sol • . comfort. 

Consonant son- .sound.*^ 

Consort sort, .lot.^ 

Conspicuous spic («j>ec) . . see. 

Conspire spiv, .breathe.® 

Constant stant. .standing. 

Constellation stell . . star. 

Consternation stern . . to throw down.' 

Constituent stitu {statu), .setting up.« 

Constrict strict, .bound. 

Construct struct, .piled up, built. 

* To consider is to think over with care. The superstition 
of the ancients led them to consult the aspect of the heavenly 
bodies before entering upon any important undertaking. 
Hence, to consider meant originally to consult with the stars, 

^ A merchant consigns' goods to an agent for sale by marking 
them and shipping them to such agent. 

° A con' sonant is a letter which has not a distinct sound (un- 
less accompanied with a vowel). 

^ A con! sort is a companion, a wife or husband (one whose 
lot is cast with another). 

® To conspire' is to plot closely and secretly (as if breathing 
together) usually for some criminal or unlawful purpose. 
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' Consterna'tion is amazement resulting in confusion or 
terror (which for a time prostrates or throws down all the 
faculties together). 

^ A constit'uent is one of the parts which when properly set 
up with the others makes (or constitutes) the whole. 

(7o^=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Construe 8tru, .pile up, build.* 

Consume sum, .take, seize.** 

Consummate ^umm. .highest, summit, completion. 

Contact ta€t> .touch. 

Contain tain {ten) . . hold. 

Contemporaneous temper, .time. 

Contempt tempt- .despised. 

Contend tend . . stretch.° 

Content tent, .held, kept withm bounds.* 

Contest test, .witness.® 

Context text.. woven. 

Continent tin (ten) . .hold.' 

Contingent ting (tang), .touch.' 

Continue tin (ten) . .hold. 

Contort tort. . twist. 

Contract tract, .draw. 

* To construe' is to translate or interpret (to dui/d or put 
together intelligibly). 

^ To consume' is to destroy utterly {take away altogether), 
^ To contend is to struggle in opposition {stretching every 
energy to win). 

* One is content' when his desires are held or kept within 
bounds, 

® To contest' a will witnesses are brought together to show 
unsound mind in, or undue influence over, the testator or 
person making it. 

' A con'tinent is a vast body of land, the mainland (that 
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which holds together^ in contrast to the islands which are scat- 
te^ed and separated by the sea). 

^ A contin'gent liability is one which may or may not be- 
come actual (it is uncertain, but touches upon probability and 
must therefore be considered). 



(7oW'=WiTH, ETC. (continued). 

Contribute tribut . . grant, give. 

Contrite frif. .rubbed.* 

Contrive triv (trouv) . . find.** 

Contumacious tutnac, .swelled, pufifed up.* 

Contuse tU8. .bruised. 

Convene ven* .come. 

Converge verg . . tend, incline. 

Converse vers^ .turned.** 

Convert. . .• vert» . turn about. 

Convict. vict. .vanquished.* 

Convince vine- .vanquish. 

Convivial viv . . live.' 

Convoke vok (voc) .. call. 

Convolve volv- .roll. 

Convoy .voy (via) . . a way.* 

Convulsion vuls . . torn away.** 

* A cori trite spirit is a humble, penitent spirit (one worn or 
rubbed with sorrow or affliction). 

^ To contrive^ is to devise (or find out). 

* A contumacious person is one who is disobedient to lawful 
authority i^exngpuffedup with his own importance). 

* To conversi is to talk (turn words together), 

« A con'vict is one who is proved guilty (vanquished in the 
trial). To convict' is to prove guilty (or vanquish with evidence). 

' To be conviv'ial is to live with one's companions in a festive, 
jolly, social way. 
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« To cofivoy is to attend or accompany (be with on the way), 
^ A convul'ston is a shaking or trembling (suggestive of a 
part being tarn away with violence). 

Cow^#fa= Against, Opposite. 

Contraband han . . proclamation.* 

Contradict diet . . speak. 

Contralto alt. .high.^ 

Contrary ary. .ish, like.° 

Contract «f . . stand, place.* 

Contravene ven . . come.® 

Controversy vers . . turned.' 

*A cofitraband trade is a trade carried on contrary to 
{against) law, treaty, ox proclamation. 

^ The contral'to part in music is the part sung by the lowest 
female voices (and in this sense.ofposite to the treble, or high, 
part). 

^ A person is con'trary when he wishes to go in an opposite 
direction from that taken by others. 

* V^^ contrast' objects hy placing them opposite, 

* To contravene' a statute is to oppose, defeat (or come against) 
the operation of it. 

' A con'troversy is a discussion, the parties to which are op- 
posed to (turned against) each other. 

Cov (C01l')= Together, With. 

Correct rect . . straight, right. 

Correspond respond . . answer. 

Corroborate rohor* .strength.* 

Corrode rod . . gnaw, eat.^ 

Corrosive ros . . gnaw. 

Corrugate rug- . wrinkle.^ 

Corrupt rupt. .broken.* 
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* One witness corroborates another when he tells the same 
story (makes strength together with him). Hence to corroborate 
is to confirm or strengthen. 

** To corrode' is to consume or eat away gradually. Iron is 
corroded by all the acids (the particles of acid gnawing together 
upon it). 

® Cor'rugated iron is a sheet of iron bent into successive 
ridges and depressions {wrinkled together, as it were). 

^ To corrupt' means to pervert, vitiate, or deprave (as if by 
breaking the parts away from their natural or sound condition). 

Cord=THE Heart. 

Accord ac (ad)* .to, toward, together.* 

Concord con. .with, together.** 

Cordial ial. .y.° 

Discord dis. .apart.** 

Record re- .back, again.® 

CordsLte ate. .ed, shaped. 

^Accord' is agreement, or harmony (like the beating in 
unison, or together, of hearts); as to assemble with one accord, 

^ Con' cord is harmony or agreement (like the beating together 
of hearts), 

^ A cor' dial reception is a hearty reception. 

* A dis' cord is ^/>agreement (like the beating of hearts that 
are apart, or in different time). 

® To record' a matter is to write it down so that it may be 
easily brought back to heart or mind. We learn a matter by 
heart when we fix it thoroughly in the mind. 

Corn=lIoRN. 

Bicomous bi . . double, two .... 0U8 . . having. 

CornesL e..y.* 

Cornel el. .that which.^ 
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Corneous eous . . like. 

Corner er- .that which.® 

Cornet et. .little.^ 

Cornicle icle . . little. 

Corniiorm. 

Cornigerous ger. . carry, bear ou8 . . ing. 

Cornucopia copia . .abundance, plenty.® 

Unicom uni^ .one. 

Capricorn capri. .goat* 

* The cor'nea is the hornyy transparent membrane which 
forms the front part of the eye. 

^ The cor'nel is a shrub whose wood is so hard that it is 
compared to horn. 

^ A cor'ner is that which has a sharp point, like a horn, 

^ The coronet is the little brass or silver horn used as a wind 
instrument. 

® The cornuco'pia is the familiar Horn of Plenty of the poets 
and painters. 

CoroW/= Crown. 
Corona,^ 

Coronal ai. . pertaining to. 

Coronif orm .form . . form. 

Coroner cr. .one who.^ 

Cor(o)nule vie . . little.® 

Corona {coronla) i. .little.* 

Corollary (cor onlary)..?. .little.® 
Cornice (coronice) . . . .ice.. that which.' 

* The luminous circle seen about the sun during eclipse is 
called a coro'na^ because it encircles the body as a crown does 
the head. 

* The tropic of Capricorn was so named by the ancients because when 
the sun reaches it he begins to climb up the sl^, as the horned goat climbs 
a mountain. 
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^ The cor' oner is an officer whose duty it is to inquire into 
the cases of persons who have died suddenly or mysteriously. 
Originally, one who represented the crown^ or king. 

® A cor'onule is a little tuft of down that surmounts a seed 
like a little crown. 

** The corotla of a flower is a whorl of petals which are 
usually highly colored, and which surmount the stem like a 
little crown. 

® A cor'ollary is an obvious or apparent special conclusion 
involved in a general demonstration or argument. Coming 
at the conclusion, it is said to crown (or complete) the argu- 
ment. 

^ A cor'nice is an ornament encircling a room or a building 
near the top (as if crowning the work). 

Co8fn= Universe, World. 

l/ldicrocosni macr. .long, great.* 

Microcosm micr . . small.* 

Cosmic ic.. pertaining to. 

Cosmogony gron. .. birth, origin.** 

Cosmography graph . . write.^ 

Cosmometry metr . . measure.* 

Co^lW'Opolitan polit. . citizen.® 

Co^iw^orama {h)orani' .a view.' 

* The term mac'rocosm {great world) is applied to the whole 
creation or entire system of worlds, while mt'crocosm is applied 
to the little world created by man, and also to man himself as 
an epitome of the universe. 

^ Cosmog'ony is the science or theory of the creation (or origin) 
of the universe. 

° Cosmog'raphy is a descriptive treatise {writing) on the world 
or universe, 

^ Cosmom'etry is the art of measuring in degrees the world or 
sphere. 
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• A cosmcpoi'itan or cosmcp'oiite is one who is at home every- 
where (a citizen of the world oX, large). 

' A cosmora'ma is an exhibition, through lenses, of drawings 
or paintings of landscapes, buildings, cities, etc., in various 
parts of the world (brought out with such vividness as to 
seem like a view of a considerable portion of the world). 



1 



Co«f=RiB, Side. 

Accost .ac (ad), .to, toward, unto.* 

Costa. a . . that which.** 

Costal a?, .pertaining to. 

Intercostal inter, .between. 

Costard ard . . that which.® 

CostatQ ate. .ed, having. 

Coast {cost)^ 

Cutlet (cotelette) . . cot {cost) . . rib, side .... lette . . little.* 

* To accost' a person is to begin to speak to him (as if while 
stepping up to his side). 

^ The cos'ta is the midrib of a leaf; also, the rib nearest the 
forward margin of an insect's wing. 

° A cos'tard is a large apple having a somewhat rough (or 
ribbed) surface. A coster-monger is a seller of costards, 

* The coast of a country is the side bordering on the sea or 
ocean. 

® A cut' let is a rib or other slice of meat prepared for cook- 
ing. 

Cracy ( Crati) = Government. 

Aristocracy arist . . best.* 

Democracy dent . . the people.^ 

Plutocf ac|/ plut. .wealth.® 

Theocracy Hie. .God.^ 

4 
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• An aristocracy is a government carried on by those only who 
occupy high social position (or in other words, by the best 
people). Hence, people having high and exclusive social 
position are called an aristocracy, 

^ A democ'racy is government directly by the peophy as in a 
town or school meeting. 

^ Kplutoc'racy is 2l government restricted to, or carried on by 
the wealthy class. 

^ A theocracy is a government cariied on directly by God Him- 
self, as was the government of the Israelites previous to the 
appointment of kings. 

Cve€l= Believe, Trust. 

Credence enc .ing.* 

Credential ent . . ing . . . ial . . that which.^ 

Credit if..ed.^ 

Credulous uloiis . . tending to.** 

Creed (cred). 

* We give cre'dence to a report by believing in it. 

^ A creden'tial is that which causes belief (or trust) in a person, 
as any letter of introduction or recommendation. 

° A person has cred'it in a community when he is believed or 
trusted. 

^ A credulous person is one who is easily convinced ijuis a 
tendency to believe all he hears). 

Cresc^ Cret=GRow. 

Concrete con. .with, together. 

Crescendo endo . . ing.* 

Crescent ent. .ing.** 

Crescive ive. .ing. 

Excrescence ex. .out — enc. .ing.*^ 
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Increase {ores) — in- .in, into.** 
Decrease {or e8)....de.. from, away.* 

* A crescerldo is a swelling out {growing) of a tone in 
music. 

^ The cres'cent moon is the increasing {growing) moon. 

° An excres'cence is a protuberance growing out from the 
side of a body. 

^ To increase^ is to grow (as if something is added to a 
central nucleus); as the snow-ball increases by the snow 
which grows into it when it is rolled. 

• To decrease' is to become smaller, having substance 
gradually removed (grow from, away). 



Cruc=CKoss. 

CvucisA ial. .pertaining to.* 

Cruciaite ate.-edy 

Excrucisite ex» .out, very much. . . . ate. .per- 
form, act of.° 

Cri^ciferous .fer. .bear ou8- .ing.** 

Cruci^x fix. . fix, fasten.® 

Cruciiy .fy {fix).. fix, fasten.^ 

Crusside {crucside) ad.. ed,« 

Cross {cruc). 

Vera Cruz {cruc) Vera. .true. 

Santa Cruz {cruc) Santa, .holy. 

* A cru'cial incision is one made in the form of a cross 
or two intersecting lines which gives a thorough view with- 
in. Hence thorough; as a crucial test. 

^ A cru'ciate flower is one in which the petals are arranged 
in the form of a cross {crossed), 

^ To excru'ciate is to torture, as if by stretching out upon 
a cross. 
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*.A cruciferous leaf is one bearing upon it a mark like a 
cross, 

® A cru'cijix is a cross to which is fastened an image of 
the Saviour. 

' To crucify is to put to death hy fastening upon a rr^w. 

*^ The crusades' were military expeditions undertaken by 
the Christians of Europe, for the purpose of recovering the 
Holy Land from the infidels; so-called because the cross 
was the principal emblem upon their banners. 



Ol^^= Little. 

Animalcti?e animal . . animal.* 

Corpuscle corpus . . body.^ 

¥\oscult .flo8 . . flower.*^ 

Molectffc mol . . mass.^ 

Reticii?e ret^ .net.® 

Vasciifcir vas. .vessel/ 

* Animal' cules are creatures, or animcUSy so little as to be 
generally invisible to the naked eye. 

^ A blood cor'puscle is a cellular particle (or very little 
body) of the blood. 

° A flos'cule is the separate little flower, or floret, of an 
aggregate flower, as the lilac. 

<* The motecuky or little masSy is the smallest division of 
matter. 

® The ret'icule of a telescope is a little netting of fine wires 
in the focus. A lady's reticule is a jw^// work-bag or work- 
box, originally used for carrying net work. 

' The vas'cular system of animals is the system of little 
vessels which contain the blood, lacteal fluid and other fluids 
of the body. 
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Culture=CvLTiYATiONy Propagation. 

Agriculture agr . . field, land.* 

Arboriculture arbor, .tree.** 

Floriculture ./lor . . flower.^ 

Horticulture hort . . garden.** 

Pisciculture .pise, .fish.® 

* Agriculture is the cultivation of land. 

^ Arboricult'ure is the art of cultivating trees for timber and 
ornamental purposes. 

® Flor'icuiture is the cultivation of flowering plants. 

^ Hort' iculture is the art of cultivating gardens. 

® Fis' ciculture is an artificial method of propagating fish, 

(7i^^=Care, Attention. 

Accwf ate ac (ad) . . to, toward.* 

Curate ate- .ed, having ^ 

Cure."" 

Curious ou8 (as) . . full of .^ 

Secure se. .aside, away.® 

Sinecure sine, .without.' 

* A statement is supposed to be ac'curate in consequence 
of having received sufficient care. 

^ A cu'rate is a clergyman having a charge (or care). 

® A cure is that which is effected largely by care and at- 
tention. The good doctor looks first to the care of a patient, 
and afterwards to the needed remedies. 

^ One is cu'rious who seems filled with eagerness (or care) 
to know. 

* When one is secure', care and anxiety are for the time re- 
moved (put aside or away). 

' A si'necure is an office affording a salary but requiring 
no service. It is therefore without (or free from) care or 
trouble. 



( 
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Cur^ Curr=Rvff. 

Current ent. .ing.* 

Concur con . . together * 

Incur in- .in.^ 

Occur oc (06). .against.^ 

Recur re. .back.® 

Succor (cur) sue (sub) . .under/ 

* An ocean cur' rent is a flowing or running of the water in 
a certain direction. 

^ Two persons concur' upon a matter when their views 
agree (or run together) in regard to it. 

^ To incur' a debt or obligation is to run into it. 

^ To occur' originally meant to meet, clash (or run against). 
Stones are said to occur in abundance in a field where they are 
frequently seen, met (or run against), 

® To recur' to a subject is to go (or run) back to it. 

' To sue' cor one is to aid him in his trouble or difficulty (to 
run under the burden he is carrying, and thus help him bear its 
weight), 

(7ter«=RuN, Go. 

Cursory ory . . ing, like.* 

Discursive dis. .apart.^ 

Exci^r^ion ea?. .out ion* .act of." 

Precursor pre . . before.** 

Course (curs).^ 

Concourse con. .together, with/ 

Discourse dis . . apart. « 

Recourse re.. back, again. 

* A cur'sory examination is one hastily made (//>&^ that made 
by one who is running). 

^ Thought or speech is said to be discur^sive when it runs 
from one thing to another (runs apart). 
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® An excur'sion is the act of running out from our usual 
haunts. 

^ A precursor is one who goes (runs) before another. 

® A course is a track laid out especially for the running of 
men or animals. Hence, a line of progress or advancement, 
as the course of life, a course of instruction. 

' A coti course is a coming (r«««/«^) together. Hence, an ac- 
semblage of people who have come together, 

^ Discourse' is continuous speech (a running hither and 
thither). Especially, a systematic treatment of a subject 
{ranging over the subject). 

(7l^f=SKlN. 

Otf faneous aneous . . pertaining to. 

Cuticle icle . . little, thin.* 

SubcM/aneous «ti6. .under. 

* The cuticle is the thin outside skin, 

Cycl=CjRCLE. 

Bicych 6i . . double.* 

Cyclaides ades . . ones. ^ 

Cyclometry tnetr^ . measure.^ 

Cyclone one . . great.^ 

CyclopeedisL pcedL .instruction.® 

Cyclops op8..eyeJ 

Epicycle epi. .upon.« 

Tricycle tri . . three.*" 

* A M cycle is a carriage having two wheels (or circles), 

^ The Cyc'lades are the Greek islands, twelve in number, 
situated (in the form of a circle) in the iEgean Sea. 

^ Cyclom'etry is the art of measuring circles, 

^ A cy' clone is a fierce (great) whirling (circling) wind-storm. 

® A cylopa!dia is a book of general (all-around) information 
(or instruction). 
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' In Greek mythology the Cy' clops were a race of giants in- 
habiting Sicily. They were so called on account of having 
one great round {circular) eye situated in the centre of the 
forehead. The term is also applied to a family of diminutive 
Crustacea whose two eyes form a single small spot {circle) on 
the top of the head. 

* An epicycle is a small circle having its centre at the cir- 
cumference of a g^eat circle (and being thus a circle upon a 
circle^* 

^ A tn! cycle is a carriage having three wheels (or circles). 

Cyn= Dog. 

Cj/nanthropy anthrop . . man.* 

Cyti^egetics eg (heg) . . lead .... etics . . science.*" 

Cynic tc. . like.*^ 

Cynodon odon^ .tooth.** 

Oj/woglossum gloss . . tongue.® 

CynolysssL lyss» .rage, madness.' 

Cynosure ut* .tail.^ 

CynosuTus ur. . tail. 

Procyon pro . . before.^ 

* The theory of epicycles was one of the features of the Ptolemaic system 
of astronomy. The doctrine of this system was that the earth remained 
stationary, while the sun and the planets revolved around it ; the planets 
also revolving around the sun, and each one of them rotating on its own 
axis. In order to account for certain irregularities in the movements of 
these planets around the sun, wherein it was observed that they apparently 
often departed from the true line of a great circle, the theory of epicycles 
(or circles upon a circle) was introduced. Under this theory it was taught 
that the planet in its progress around the sun described a series of small 
circles whose centre was at the circumference of the great circle of which 
the sun was the center ; which accounted for the appearance of the planet 
sometimes upon one side and sometimes upon the other of the great circle. 
This theory prevailed until the final overthrow of the Ptolemaic system by 
that of Copernicus, which teaches that the earth, in common with the other 
planets, rotates on its axis and revolves around the sun. 
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* In the madness called cynan'thropy men exhibit the quali- 
ties of dogs, 

^ Cyneget'ics is the science which treats of hunting with dogs 
(which lead the hunters to the game). 

° A cyn'tc is a fault-finding person (having a tendency to 
snarl like a dog).* 

* The dog*s tooth grass is termed cyn'odon, 

® The plant hound* s-tongue is called cynoglos'sum. 

' Hydrophobia is also termed cynolys'sa^ since it is the mad- 
ness of a dog. 

^ The pole-star is called cyriosure because it is situated in 
the end of the long dogA^kt, tail of the Little Bear. The pole- 
star attracts the attention of sailors and of others wishing to 
determine their direction at night. Hence, anything that 
attracts general attention has come to be called a cyn'osure. 

There perchance some beauty lies 

The cynosure of wondering eyes. — Milton, 

^ The name Pro'cyon is applied to the principal star in the 
constellation Canis Minor (the Small Dog). It was formerly 
applied to a constellation which rose just before the Dog-^tdiY 
Sirius. 

* The most celebrated cynic was Diogenes, who lived in the time of 
Alexander the Great. In contempt of the views and tastes of mankind he 
appeared in the shabbiest of garments, with unkempt person, and took up 
his residence in a tub. He diverted himself by carrying around a lighted 
lantern in the day time, saying he was in search of an honest man. The 
great conqueror manifested an interest in the distinguished growler, and 
took the pains to pay him a visit. In response to Alexander's question 
as to what he could do for him, the cynic replied, " you might oblige me 
by getting out of my light." The rebuffed hero withdrew, with the obser- 
vation that if he were not Alexander he would be Diogenes. It was the 
fate of the great cynic to be captured once by pirates and sold into slavery 
in Africa. Being questioned in the slave market as to what he could do — 
what he was best fitted for^he replied that he w^ b^^t fiU^d for com- 
manding men. 
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De= Down, From. 

l>ebate hat, .beat.* 

2>ecadence cadenc (cadens) . . falling.** 

2>ecapitate capit, .head. 

-Decay cay (cad), .fall.** 

l>ecease : . . ceas (cess) . . gone.* 

2>cception cept- . take/ 

Decide cid . . cut.® 

2>eciduous cid (cad) . . fall. 

2>ecline din . . lean. 

2>eclivity cliv . . slope. 

2>6Coction coct, .boiled. 

J>ecorticate cortic . . bark. 

2>ecrease .crease (cresc) . .grow.' 

Decree cree (cret) . . separate, divide, judge.« 

2>ecrepit crepit, . crackle, break.^ 

2>ecumbent cumb . . lie. 

* Debate^ is the process of beating down in argument. 

^ Deca!dence is a wasting away (ox falling down), 

° A deceased^ person is one who has gone from life or from 
the world. 

^ Decep'tion is the act of misleading, ensnaring (or taking 
one away/r^;w the truth). 

® To decide^ is to settle or determine {cut away from further 
argument). 

' A candle or taper decreas'es {grows down, or less) while 
burning. 

5 The decree' of a court is the judgment, or order, handed 
down in the case. 

^ Decrep'it age means a condition of breaking down, 

2>e=DowN, From (continued). 

JDeduce duce. .lead.* 

2>6duct. .,,.,...• f vf^^fc?- -led.** 
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Defend .fend, .strike.^ 

J>eficient .fie . . make.** 

2>efine fin . . end, limit.® 

l>eflect .fleet, .bend/ 

Z)egenerate grener. .race.* 

l>eglutition glut, .swallow.'^ 

l>egrade gvad . . step, go.* 

Degree gree {grad) . . step.J 

J>ehiscent hisc . . gape.^ 

J>ejection .Jeet . . cast.* 

2>eliberate liber, .weigh.™ 

JJelineate line . . line.^ 

JJelinquent linqu. .quit, forsake.® 

2>eliver liver (liber) . .free.^ 

2>elude lud. -play, sport.^ 

* A conclusion is deduced! (led down) by a process of reason- 
ing. 

^ A less number is deduct' ed. {led, or taken) from a greater. 

° We defend' those dear to us by striking down anything that 
offers them harm. 

** One is deficient in strength when he is made, or brought 
down, to such condition that he cannot do his work (or in 
other words un-made or un-done). 

® The extent of a field or plot of ground is defined' by fixing 
lines which limit it from the surrounding fields. A word is 
defined by giving its exact meaning (fixing limits to distinguish 
it /r^w other words). 

'The needle of a compass is caused to deflect' {bend, or 
lurtC) from its normal position by the attraction of iron or 
steel. 

« A degen'erate man is one who has become worse than his 
fellows (^gone down from his race, or kind). Hence, anything 
degenerates when it become meaner or poorer (runs down from 
its own standard or kind). 

^ Degluti'Hon is the act of swallowing down. 
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^ To degrade^ an officer is to reduce him (cause him to step 
down) from his rank. An individual is said to be degraded 
when he has become low and base (stepped down from respect- 
ability or decency). 

J A son is related to his father in the first degree^ ^ because 
he is but one step down from him in the line of descent. The 
degrees on a thermometer are regular distances {steps down 
or up) from a fixed point. 

^ A dehis'cent pericarp is one which cracks open {gapes down) 
when ripe, as the chestnut, beechnut, walnut, etc. 

^ One is in a state of dejec'tion when he has lost hope or 
courage, and is cast down by grief or misfortune. 

^ We deliberate upon a matter when we consider it care- 
fully {weigh it in our mind). Hence, a deliberate man is one 
who has the habit of weighing consequences before acting. 

° To delin'eate a face is to make a picture of it {line it down 
upon paper or other material). Hence, to delineate character 
is to describe it carefully (as if making a, picture of it). 

^ A delin'quent is one who fails in the performance of a duty 
(as if quitting or forsaking it). 

P To deliv'er one from prison is to set him free from it. To 
deliver a message or a parcel is to free one's stiifrom the care 
of it. 

^ To delude' one is to beguile or lead him astray (as M play- 
ing with or making sport of him). 



2>e=DowN, From (continued). 

2>6marcation marc (wieat* c) . . mark, boundary.* 

l>emented ment . . mind.^ 

2>emonstrate monstv- .show.° 

Demur mur {mor) . .delay.^ 

Denominate notnin . -naxa^,^ 

Denote .n-of . .mark.' 

Denounce nounc {nunci) . .declare.* 
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2>epend pend- -hang.** 

JJepict .pict . . paint.^ 

2>eplete'. jpZef . .filled.^ 

2>eplore plor . . wail.^ 

2>^ponent pon. .place, put.^ 

Deport port, .carry."* 

X>epose pos (pans) . .place, put." 

2>eposit posit, .place.^ 

2>^prave .prav. .crooked.p 

* A line of demarca'tion is a line real or imaginary which 
marks dawn a limit or boundary. 

* A dement' ed person is one of unsound mind (literally one 
dawn in mind), 

® To dem'onstrate a proposition is to make it clear or evident 
(to show it dawn, or forth, in detail). 

* One demurs' by interposing objections which delay the 
matter in hand fram settlement or conclusion. 

® To denom'tnaie is to give a name to ; the prefix de in this 
case, as in some others, serving merely to augment the sense. 

' The period (.) in punctuation is used to denote' (mark down) 
a full stop. 

^ One denounc'es a man as a criminal by accusing {declaring 
against) him publicly or to the proper authorities. A doctrine 
is denounced hy declaring it down, or publicly condemning it. 

^ The picture depends' {hangs down) by a cord from a hook 
in the wall. We depend {hang our faith upon) the word of a 
friend. 

* To depicf one's countenance is to picture it (or paint it 
dowfi^ upon something. To depict one's sufferings is to 
describe them {or paint them in words). 

J To deplete' the public treasury is to reduce its contents (to 
unJUl it). The prefix de has here the sense of negation or un- 
doing. 

*We deplore' the loss of friends by bitter weeping (or 
wailing). 
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^ A depo'nent is one who makes an affidavit (or puts down a 
statement under oath). 

™ A man is said to be deport' ed when he is exiled, banished 
(or carried) from his country. A gentleman will deport {carry) 
himself as such no less in the presence of a peasant than of a 
king. 

" To depose' a monarch from his throne is to put him down 
from it. In making an affidavit one deposes (makes, or puts 
dowUy a statement under oath). 

° A depos'it is something left ot put down. To deposit money 
in a bank is to leave it {place it down) there for safe keeping. 

P A depraved' man is one who is corrupt or vicious {down- 
right crooked^ or wicked). 



2>e=DowN, From (continued). 

2>eprecate prec. . pray.* 

2)epreciate preci {preti) . . price, value.^ 

2>epredate .pr{a)€d . . plunder.*' 

2>eprive priv . . take away.^ 

2>6putation put. .prune, cut off.® 

2>erelict relict, .left behind.' 

2>eride rid. .laugh.s 

2>erive riv. .a stream.^ 

2>6rogate rogat. .Sisked.^ 

Descend scend {scand) . . climb.^ 

2>escribe scrib . . write. ^ 

Desecrate seer {sacr) . . sacred.^ 

Desert sert.. }oin.^ 

Desiccate sice, .dry.^ 

Design sign . . mark.** 

Desist . .sist. .stand.P 

* To dep'recate a policy or a tendency, is to be opposed to or 
deeply regretful of it (as \i praying against it). 



-^ 
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^ To depreciate an article is to cry down the price or va/ue of 
it. 

^ To depredate a country is to dispoil or plunder it. 

^ To deprive* one of anything is to take it away from him. 

® To send a deputa'tion is to send certain individuals selected 
{pruned or cut off) from the main body for the particular pur 
pose. 

' A der'elicty in law, is a thing voluntarily abandoned (or 
left behina). Hence, one is derelict in his duty who neglects it 
(or leaves it behind him), 

s To deride' one's efforts is to mock at them, or attempt to 
laugh them down. 

^ To derive' is to draw or receive, as a stream from its source. 

^ To der'ogate is to restrict or take away (as if asking from 
by authority). 

J To descend from a height is to climb down from it. 

^ To describe' a circle is to make or draw (as if writing) it. 
To describe a person's dress is to give a full account of it (as if 
writing it down carefully). 

^ To des'ecrate a holy place is to do unholy things in it (pull 
down its sacred character, as it were). 

^ To desert' one's friend is to abandon him (un-join one's 
self from him entirely). Hence, a des'ert is a place abandoned 
on account of its sterility). 

° To des'iccate fruit is to expel the moisture (dry it down) for 
the purpose of preserving it. 

° The architect makes a design' for a building by marking 
down his plan of it upon paper, 

p To desist' from a practice is to cease to follow (stand away 
from) it. 

2>e=DowN, From (continued). 

2>esolate sol^ .alone.* 

JDespair spair (sper) . . hope.^ 

2>espicable spic (spec) . . look.° 
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l>espond apond . . promise.* 

l>^tain tain . . hold.® 

2>etect tect. .covered.' 

Deter ter{r) . .frighten.^ 

Deterge terge. .wipe.^ 

2>6termine termin . . bound, limit.* 

2>6tonate ion . . thunder.^ 

Z>etract tract, .draw.^ 

2>etriment tri{t) . . rubbed.^ 

l>etrude trud . . thrust."' 

2>6vastate t^ast. .lay waste.** 

2>6viate vi. . way.° 

2>6volve volv. . roU.P 

Devote vot. .vow.^i 

l>cvour vour (vor) . .eat.' 

* A des^olate person is one without a companion (left uione), 

^ Despair is the state of being without (cut ofL from) hope, 

^ A man is des^picable when he is fit to be despised, or 
looked down upon. 

^ Despond' ency is a condition of discouragement and dejec- 
tion. It is the absence of any visible promise of relief, as de- 
spair is the absence of any hope. 

® To detain! one is to keep, or hold^ him from going. 

' To detect' a crime is to bring it to light (or uncover it). 

^ To deter' one from an action is to hinder him by objec- 
tions or arguments (as \i frightening him from it). 

^ To deterge' is to cleanse, as a sore by wiping away offen- 
sive matter. 

^ To deter' mine a question is to settle it (or draw it down to 
its bounds or limits), 

J To det'onate is to explode with a loud or sharp report 
(somewhat resembling thunder), as gunpowder. 

^ To detract' from one's reputation is draw it down, 

^ A det'riment is something that injures (as if by rubbing or 
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wearing away/r^?m); as, a detriment to property, a detriment to 
progress. 

^ To detrud^ is to thrust down. 

° An invading army often dev'astates {lays waste) the country 
of an enemy. 

® To de'viate is to turn aside from one's path or way. Hence, 
to err (wander from the right way). 

P To devolve' is to roll down upon, or overthrow. Hence, to 
come to {roll down upon) by succession; as, the command now 
devolves upon the next in rank. 

^ To devote' an offering to God was to set it apart by solemn 
vow to that purpose. To devote one's time to a certain work 
is to give it up (as by a vow) to that purpose. 

' To devour^ is to eat down greedily ; as, the cat devours a 
mouse, the flames devour a building. 

De (2>e«, 2>i«)=FR0M, Apart, Un. 

J>ebouch houch . . mouth.* 

J)ehvv&. bris* .riven.^ 

Z^eface .face, .face.® 

l>efeasance ^feas {fac) . . make.* 

Z>efeat .feat (/acf ) . . made.® 

l>efile. \...fil. .thread.' 

Defray ./raj/, .pay.® 

l>cploy ploy {plic) . . fold.^ 

l>erange rang- .row.* 

Z>6tach tach . . fasten.^ 

X>etour tour, .turn.^ 

l>evoid ,_. void . . empty .^ 

* To debouch' is to march out from the mouth of a defile or 
other narrow place, as troops. 

^ To remove the debris' (pr. day-bree') is to take away the 
ruins (or pieces which have been riven apart)^ as in the case of 
a fire or a wreck. 
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® To deface' a piece of furniture is to mar or injure the sur- 
face of it (to unface it, as it were). 

^ A defeasance (pr. de-fee 'zans) is a provision attached to a 
deed whereby upon the performance of certain conditions the 
deed becomes null (is un-made). 

• To defeat' an army is to vanquish, overthrow (or unmake) it. 
'A de'file is a narrow gorge or passage (winding like a 

thread among hills or mountains). 

« To defray' expenses is to pay them. 

^ To deploy' a column of troops is to cause them to open 
out (or unfold) into line. 

' To deranged the pieces on a chess-board is to take them 
from their proper row. So an individual is said to be deranged 
when his brain or mind is unbalanced (out of the straight line 
or row^ as it were). 

J To detach' a watch from its chain is to unfasten it there- 
from. Hence, a military officer on detached duty is for the 
time being disconnected with (or unfastened from) his regi- 
ment. 

^ To make a detour' (pr. day-toor') is to turn aside from the 
direct course and take a roundabout way. 

^ To be devoid' of sense is to be without (or empty of) it. 

Decim {Deceni)=TENi Tenth. 

Decimal al. . pertaining to. 

Decifnsite ate . . take.* 

Dxiodecimal duo . . two.** 

Duodecimo duo . . two.*^ 

December ber. .the, that which. 

Decemvir vir. .man.^ 

Z>ecennial enn (ami.), .year al. .pertaining to. 

* To dec' (mate is to thin out or destroy (as an army in 
ancient times was punished by the execution of every tenth 
man). 
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^ DuodetHmal notation is based on the rule of twelve (the 
equivalent of ten and two). 

® A duodec'imo is a volume of the size of a sheet of paper 
folded into twelve {ten and two) leaves. 

* A decewlvir was one of the ten men entrusted for a time 
with the government of Rome. They were the famed authors 
of the laws of the Twelve Tables. One of their number be- 
came infamous as the tyrant who brought about the death of 
Virginia. 

2>eiW/=THE People, Common People. 

l>eanagogue o,gog . . leader.* 

DemocvBcy cracy (crati) . .government.^ 

jDewiotic otic . . pertaining to.° 

Endemic en. -in.** 

'Epidemic e/^i.-upon.® 

jDentosthenes sthen . . strength.' 

* A demlagogue leads ih^ people by pandering to their preju- 
dices and passions rather than by attempting to enlighten 
their minds. 

^ A democ^rcuy is a government by t\it people, especially where 
the people act directly, as in a town or school meeting, and 
not through representatives. 

® The demot'ic written characters of ancient Egypt were 
those in use among the common people as distinguished from 
the hieratic characters understood only by the priests and 
ruling classes. 

^ A disease is endem'ic when it is peculiar to a country {in 
the blood, as it were, of the people of that country). 

® A disease is eptdem'ic when it is spreading among (actually 
iipon) the people, 

' The great orator Demos' thenes was the leader of the popu- 
lace as against the aristocratic class in Athens ; and by a re- 
markable coincidence his name expresses the fact (the tower 
of strength to the common people). 
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Dendrite ite. .mineral.* 

Dendroid oid. .form. 

Dendrology ology. .science. 

Dendromys mys- .mouse.*' 

Dendrophis ophis- .serpent.^ 

LepidoeJencJron JepicJ. .scale.* 

Khododendron rhod. .rose.® 

Calodendrnm cal, .beautiful.^ 

* Deridrite is a stone or mineral having on or in it figures 
resembling trees, 

^ The den'dromys is a kind of mouse of South Africa which 
lives in the branches of trees, 

® Derldrophis is a term applied to a sub-genus of harmless 
serpents living principally in trees, 

* Lepidoderl dron is a term applied to certain fossil plants or 
trees on account of the resemblance of the leaf-scars on their 
stems to the scales of fish. 

® The rhododerl dron is a shrub or tree bearing beautiful rose<- 
colored flowers. 

' Caloden'drum is a term used to designate a genus of ^^^ri^/r- 
ful trees growing on the Cape of Good Hope. 

Dent=TooTn. 

Bidental &i. .double, two. . ..al* .having. 

DentJ" 

Dental a? . . pertaining to.^ 

DentairisL ar. .having.® 

Dentary ary . . pertaining to.* 

Dentate ate. .ed, shaped.® 

Z>eW'fation ation . . ing.^ 

DenteWi eU.^ little.^ 

Denticle icle. .little.^ 

l>enficulate icvl. .little ate. .ed, having. 
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JDenticule ieule . . little.^ 

JDentiiorm. 

Dentil il^ .little. 

2>ewfiloquy loqu . . speak y . . ing.^ 

Dentiirice .fric . . rub.^ 

Dentig^rovLS geT. .bear 0U8- .ing. 

Dentine ine .. pertaining to.^ 

2>etifiroster roster, .beak, bill.™ 

Dentist ist. .one who."* 

-Dewfition ition . . ing.<* 

Defitoid aid. .form, like. 

'Edentate. 6 . . out, without.P 

Indent in. .in.*i 

Indenture in.. in ure..ing/ 

Da,n{dent) delion..c{e. .of lion. .lion. 

* A den/ is an impression (like that made by a A?i7M in a sof t 
substance). 

** A detitcU is an elementary sound articulated or formed 
principally by the teeth ; as s, z^ th. 

® The dentaJria are a kind of plants having root-stocks fur- 
nished with tooth-like projections. 

* The deritary plate in fishes pertains to the teeth, 

® A den'tate leaf has its edges notched so as to form projec- 
tions resembling teeth. 

^ Denta'tion is the formation of the teeth. 

« The dentel'li are the modillions, or little tooth-Mke projec- 
tions, employed in architectural ornamentation. 

^ A den' tide is a little tooth, or a tooth-like projection. 

^ The den'ticule is that part of a cornice which contains the 
dentils (or little teeth). 

J Dentil oquy is the practice of speaking through the teeth^ es- 
pecially with the teeth closed. 

^ Deri tif rice is a powder rubbed on the teeth for the purpose 
of cleansing them. 
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* The den' tine is the bony substance of the tooth lying im- 
mediately beneath the enamel. 

°* Dentiros'tral birds have notched (or toothed) bills. 

^ A den'tist is one who operates on the teeth. 

^ Den'tition is the process of teething or cutting teeth ; also 
the system of teeth occurring in an animal. 

p Eden'tate animals, such as the sloth and armadillo, are 
withouty or destitute of, the fore teeth and the canines. 

^ To indent' is to notch /«, so as to form projections like teeth. 

' Inden'ture is a form of agreement or written contract, in 
which the duplicate copies are notched or indented^ so as to 
enable their genuineness to be proved. Hence a written con- 
tract in duplicate is now called an indenture, 

Derni=SKiN. 

Dermal a? . . pertaining to. 

Echinoderm echin. .hedgehog.* 

Epidermis. epi> . upon.^ 

Hypoderm^ic hypo . . under.*^ 

Peichyderm pachy. .thick.^ 

TaLxidermy taxi. . arrangement.® 

* An echinloderm is an animal whose skin is covered with 
spines (like those of the hedgehog). 

^ The epider'mis is the outer layer of the skin which rests 
upon the dermis^ or true skin. 

° A hypoder^mic injection is an injection under the skin. 

^ The elephant, the rhinoceros, and many other animals are 
called pachyderms because they have thick skins. 

® Tax'idermy is the art of arranging and stuffing the skins oi 
animals, so that they will preserve a life-like appearance. 

l>i=DAY. 

ZMal a?..ly.* 

Diary ary- .pertaining to.^ 

l>iumal urnal . . ly .'' 

Meridian .... meri {medi) . . middle — an . . that which.* 
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* The di'al indicates the daily passage of time. 

^ A di'ary records what happens from day to day. 
® The diur'nal motion of the earth is its daily rotation on 
its axis. 

* The merid'ian is the line which the sun reaches at mid- 
day. It therefore pertains to the middle of the day. 

Di (2>i«)= Apart. 

2Mgest gest. .carry.* 

ZMgress gress.. sttp, go.^ 

Dilsiceratt lacerate .tear.® 

2>ilapidate lapid- .stone.** 

2>ilate lat. .carry.® 

Diligent lig (leg) . .choose.' 

JWIute lut* . washed.^ 

IKmension mens . . measure.^ 

Diminish min. .lessen} 

ZHtnissory miss.. senO 

IHrect rect. .straight.^ 

2>iverge verg. .incline.^ 

Divert vert, .turn."' 

Divest vest, .clothe." 

Divorce vorc (vers) . .turned.** 

Divulge i^wZgr. .publish.P 

* To digest^ food is to separate (carry apart) the nutritious 
parts from the waste. To make a di'gest of laws is to take, or 
carry^ them apart and arrange the subjects in convenient form 
for reference. 

^ To digress' from a subject is to turn (or step) aside, or 
aparty from it. 

® To dilac'erate is to tear apart. 

^ A dilap'idated wall is one which has gone to ruin (its 
stones having fallen apart^ or down). 

* To dilate' the lungs is to expand them (or carry them 
apart) by filling them with air. To dilate upon a subject is to 
speak at length upon it {carry it wide apart). 
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' A diPigent student is one who makes steady and persistent 
effort {chooses to give himself to study, apart from anything 
else). 

« To dilute an article is to make it thinner or less strong 
by mixing water or some other substance with it (as if wash- 
ing it apart) ; as, to dilute liquor. 

^ To take the dimen'sions of a piece of land is to measure it 
on all sides. 

* To diminish an allowance is to lessen it. The prefix di 
{dis) has in this case merely an intensive effect. 

J Letters diniissory means a document issued by proper 
authority, giving permission to a person to remove (as if sent 
apart) from the jurisdiction of one local branch of an organ- 
ized body and recommending him to another. 

^ A direct course is a straight course. Directness of speech 
is clear, explicit (or straightiorv^^xA) speaking. 

^ To diverge^ is to incline apart from a common point, as rays 
of light. 

™ To divert a river from its course is to turn it aside^ or 
apart^ into some other channel. To divert a child is to amuse 
or entertain him {turn his attention apart to something pleas- 
ing). 

^ To divest one's self of anything is to strip it off (to un- 
clothe). 

® A divorce', in law, is a separation {turning apart) of hus- 
band and wife. 

p To divulgd a secret is to make it known {or publish it), 

2>ia=THR0UGH, Between, Across. 

IKacritical crit- . distinguish.* 

ZWadem dem. .bound.*^ 

JHaeresis ceresis . . taking.*^ 

Z>f agnosis gnos . . knowledge.* 

Z>iagonal gon . . angle, corner.® 

IMagram gram, .writing, sketch.' 
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JDialect led. . spoken.^ 

Dialogue logr. .word, speech.** 

Diameter meter, .measure.^ 

Diapason pas. .alV 

2>iaphanous phan . . show.^ 

2>iaphragm phragm . . fence.* 

JMastole stol.. sent.^ 

Diatonic ton. .tone, stretch of voice.* 

JMatribe trib. .rub.® 

• Diacrtf teal marks are attached to letters to indicate (disHti' 
guish between) different sounds of the same letter. 

- ** A di'adem is an ornamental band or crown encircling 
{bound across or around) the head, and is often a symbol of 
royalty or power. 

® In writing or printing a dicer* ests is a mark consisting of 
two dots (• •) placed over the second of two adjoining vowels 
to denote that they are to be separated {taken apart) in pro- 
nouncing; as, aerate. 

^ To make a diagno'sis is to determine (obtain knowledge 
concerning) the nature of a disease. 

® A diag'onal line is a straight line drawn through or (uross 
a figure between opposite corners. 

' A di'agram of a theatre or hall is a sketch of it in marks or 
lines. 

« The Lancashire di'alect is the peculiar manner in which 
the English language is spoken between the people of a certain 
portion of England. 

^ A di^alogue is a conversation {speech) between two or more 
persons. 

^ The dianieter of the earth is the distance (or mecmire) 
through it. 

J The diapa^son stops in an organ are those which affect 
(extend through) all the scale. 

^ A diaphanous substance is one that allows the light to 
show through it. 
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* The dVaphragm^ in anatomy, is the membrane or muscle 
which separates (forms 2i fence between) the chest and abdomen. 

°* Dias'tohy as a physiological term, signifies dilatation {send- 
ing apart) of the heart, arteries, etc. 

" The diaton'ic scale, in music, is the scale which progresses 
(goes through) by tones and semitones, 

® To hurl a di'atribe at an adversary is to assail him with 
invective or harsh speech (to rub or grind him between hard 
words, as it were). 

X)iCf= Speak, Say, Tell. 

Adeficfed ac?. .to, unto.* 

'Benediction bene., well ion . . ing.^ 

Diction ion . . ing.<^ 

2>^Cf ionary ion . . ing .... ary . . that which.* .^ 

Edict e. .out. 

Interdict inter- .between, among.® 

Predict pre- .before.' 

Verdict ver. . truth.« 

* One is addicted to a certain vice when he seems con- 
demned (as if adjudged in spoken words unto) to be its 
slave. 

^ A benedic'tion is a blessing (a saying that it may be well 
with thee). 

° A person's dic'tion is the quality of his speech (speaking). 

^ A dic'tionary is that which gives an account of words, the 
elements of speech {speaking), 

® An interdict' is a prohibition (a command, or saying, that 
comes between the individual and a certain act). 

'The prophet predicts' {fore-tells or tells before) what is to 
come to pass in the future. 

8 The ver'dict of a jury is that which they find (and say) to 
be the truth as to the matter on trial. 
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Disburse burs, .purse.* 

THscern cem. .separate, see.** 

XHscord cord, .heart.*^ 

XHscreet creet (cret) . .separated.* 

2>i«crepant ci»ep .. crackle, break.® 

JD'f^cursive curs, .run,' 

JDi«cuss cuss. .shake.« 

Disgust gust. . taste.^ 

JD'f«integrate integr. .whole.* 

J>i8junctive .JuflCt. .join. J 

X>'£^miss miss.. sent.^ 

JW^parage par . . equal.* 

JM^parity jpai». .equal."' 

-ZX«pel pel(l) . . drive." 

Display play (plic) . . fold,^ 

JDi^port port., carry. "^ 

Dispose pos . . place.^ 

* To disburse^ money is to pay it out (take it out of, or 
apart from, oue*s purse), 

^ To discern' a thing is to see and understand it (to look at 
it closely, as if apart from anything else). 

^ A dis'cord among persons is a disagreement (as if their 
hearts were apart in regard to some matter of interest). 

* A discreet' person is one who is careful and prudent (able 
to distinguish^ or separate the right course from the wrong). 

® To be discrep'ant from others, is to disagree or be at vari- 
ance with (as if breaking apart from) them. 

'A discur'sive talk is one in which the speaker wanders 
(runs apart) from his main subject to touch upon other 
matters. 

» To discuss' a joint or a fowl is to carve {shake apart, as it 
were) and eat it. To discuss a question is to argue or reason 
upon it (shake it apart so as to see all sides of it). 
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** To feel disgust' for food is to have dislike {no taste or 
relish) for it. JDisgust'ing actions are such as are offensive to 
decency or good taste. 

^ To disin' tegrate is to cause to break up into parts (or go 
apart from a whole condition); as, air and moisture disintegrate 
rocks. 

J A disjunctive conjunction is one which connects words or 
phrases in a sentence, but presents an opposite (or unjoined) 
sense; as in the sentence, many are called, but few chosen. 

^ To dismiss' a person is to send him away (or apart from 
present surroundings). 

^ To dispar'age a man is to speak slightingly of him, to 
dishonor him (as if comparing him with some one not his 
equal), 

^ Dispar'ity in age means inequality in age. 

^ To dispel' unwelcome thoughts is to drive them away (or 
apart from the mind). 

*^ To display' fine clothes is to make a show of them (as if 
unfolding them to the public gaze). 

P To disport' is to sport (or carry one's self playfully). 

^ To dispose' troops for battle is to plcLce them in proper 
order. To dispose of one's time is to plcu:e it apart for certain 
purposes. 

IHs = Apart (continued). 

Dispute put. . think.* 

JO-f^quisition quisit. . seek.*^ 

Disrupt rupt» . broken.® 

Dissect sect. . cut.^ 

2>i«seminate semifi. .seed.® 

l>'f«sension ^eti^. .think.' 

Dissent sent' . think. « 

JOi ^sertation sert . . join.^ 

Dissident sid (sed) . . sit.^ 

2>i«simulation simul, .feign.J 
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JDiasipate sipat> .throw.^ 

_Z>i8sociate sod. .companion, unite.^ 

JDi«solute solut, . loosened."* 

JDi^solve 80lv. .loosen."* 

JM^sonant son- .sound.** 

X>{^suade suad. .advise.^ 

Distend tend, .stretch.** 

Distort tort, .twist.' 

2>i«tract tract. . draw." 

2>i«tribute .tribut. .allow, give.* 

Disturb turb. .crowd." 

* To dispute' upon a question is to contend or disagree 
{tAink apart) in words in regard to it. 

^ A dtsquisi'tion upon a subject is an inquiry {seeking) into 
it, usually in the shape of a formal treatise. 

^ To disrupt' a mountain is to break it apart. 

^ To dissect an animal or a plant is to cut it apart for the 
purpose of examining its structure. 

® To dissem'inate knowledge is to spread it abroad (as seeds 
are scattered apart hy the winds). 

'A dissen'sion is a disagreement (or thinking apart) in regard 
to some matter. 

^ To dissent' from a proposition or doctrine is to think un- 
favorably {or apart) in regard to it. 

** A disserta'tion upon any subject is an elaborate discourse 
or treatise attempting to make it clear (to unjoin it, as it were). 

* A dis'sident person is one disposed to differ (or sit aparf) 
from established or generally received doctrine. 

J Dissimuia'tion is a pretending {or feigning) of something, 
with intent to deceive. 

^ To dis'sipate is to dissolve, scatter (or throw away); as the 
sun dissipates a fog. 

^ To disso'ciate is to put apart (or un-unite). 

^ A dis' solute person is one given to evil behavior and 
vicious pleasure (one loosened from moral or social restraint). 
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" To dissolve* salt or other solid substance is to convert it 
into liquid (separate, or loosen and put apart^ its substance, and 
distribute it through water or other fluid). 

^ Dis* sonant notes are those which are harsh and jarring 
(which are inharmonious, or j^w/wTtf^dfr/ unpleasantly). 

pTo dissuade* one from a project is to induce him to 
abandon it by advising against it. 

^ To distend! one's lungs is to swell, or stretch them apart. 

' To distort* one's countenance is to twist it out of (or apart 
from) its regular expression or shape. To distort a saying or 
passage is to pervert it (twist it apart from its true meaning). 

■ To distract* one's attention is to draw it apart or away from 
the object on which it was fixed. 

* To distribute prizes is to give them (or set them apart) to 
those entitled to receive them. 

^To disturb* one's thoughts is to interrupt and confuse 
them (or crowd them apart), 

Dit=GiyE. 

Addition ad. .to ion. . ing.* 

Condition con. .with ion.. ing^ 

Edit e.-out.*^ 

Edition e. .out. . . .fon. .that which.* 

Perdition jpe^. .through, thoroughly.® 

Rendition ren {red) . . back, again ion . . ing.^ 

* Addition is the process of increase (a giving of more units 
to a quantity). 

^ A condi'tion is something allowed or granted (given) under 
certain circumstances ; and as it is an inseparable part of 
some performance, it therefore accompanies, or goes with, the 
performance. 

® To ed'it a book or periodical is to prepare it for publica- 
tion (or giving out), 

* An edi'tion of a book is the number of copies ordered at 
one publication (or giving out). 
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Perdi'Hon is destruction (an utter, or thorough, giving ovtx), 

' Rendi'iion is the act of delivering over or giving up {bcuk) 

into the hands of another. The translation of a book, being 

the rendering (or giving of it again) in another language is 

called a rendition, 

2)owiili=LoRD, Master. 

Domimxit ant . . ing.* 

Domimxe ate. .act as.^ 

2)o«nineer eer. .act as.® 

Dominion ion> .that which. 

Domino o . . that which.^ 

Predoan^inate ,pre. .before, over.® 

Anno Domini ann. .year/ 

Domain.^ 

* A dom'inant trait or passion is one which has the 
mastery, 

^ The conquerors domUnate the conquered by exercising 
over them an oppressive mastery. 

® One domineers* over another when he assumes to control 
him like a master. 

* A dom'ino is a disguise worn in a masquerade, sugges- 
tive of the trick of a lackey who disports himself in the robes 
of his master, -f 

* A class of people are said to predom'inateyfh^n they occur 
in greater numbers than others (and are therefore in a condi- 
tion to exercise mastery over those others). 

' Anno Dom'ini 1887 means the Year of Our Lord 1887. 

* A domain* is a region controlled by a lord, or master. 

Dorni=SLEEF. 

DormsLTit ant. .ing.* 

Dormer ,er. . that which.^ 

2>ol*witory itory. .pertaining to.® 

2>omirOuse (Dorm(^ouse) . . .mouse . .moMse,^ 
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* A person is said to be in a dot^mant condition when in- 
sensible (as if sleeping). 

^ A dor^mer is a cross beam, or sleeper, jDormer-windovr^ a 
window in a sloping roof, giving light to rooms usually used 
as sleeping rooms. 

* A dor^mitory is a sleeping apartment. 

^ The dor'mouse is a kind of mouse that sleeps (lies dormant) 
during the winter. 

2>ro^w.= Run. 

2>roiwedary ary. .that which.* 

Hippodro^w^e. . . hipp. .horse.^ 

VoMndromt .palin. .back, again.® 

* The drom'edary is a species of camel having but one hump 
and noted for its swiftness in runnings 

^ A hip'podrome is a course where horses run races. 
^ Kpatindrome is a word or sentence that reads {j^uns) the 
same ^^^^ward as forward; as, Madam. 

J9oa?= Opinion, Praise. 

OrthocfOflC orth. . straight, correct.* 

Heterodoflc heter. .other.** 

Doxology log . . word, expression.® ^ 

* O/lAodox doctrines are those which are considered sound 
(and therefore of correct belief or opinion). 

^ Heferodox doctrines are those deemed unsound (and there- 
fore other than of correct belief), 

® The doxotogy is a hymn (or expression oi praise to God). 

2>«iC= Lead, Bring. 

Addtcce ad . . to, toward, forward.* 

Conduce con. .with.** 

Dedtece de* .from.° 

Ediice 6. .out, forth.* 
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Induce in,. in.^ 

Introduce intra (intra) . .within.' 

"Reduce, ,. re. .back.^ 

Traduce trains) . .across.** 

Seduce se. .aside, away.^ 

* We adduce' a reason when we Mng \t forward, 

^ Exercise is conducive to^^health because it brings the latter 
with it. 

® We deduce a conclusion by leading or bringing it forth 
from certain observed facts. 

^ We educe' a good result when we bring it forth from cer- 
tain conditions. 

® We induce! one to perform a certain act when we exer- 
cise such an influence as leads him into it. 

' The water-pipe introduc'es (leads in) water into a dwelling. 
We introduce one to another when we bring the former into the 
confidence of the latter. 

^ We reduce' fractions by bringing them back to other forms. 

^ A person is traduced' when he is misrepresented (brought 
across from that which he is to its very opposite). 

* A citizen is seduced' from his allegiance to his government 
when he is led away by some temptation to engage in treason- 
able practice. 

DUCt=L.EAD. 

Abduct aft. .from, away. 

Aqueduct aqu . . water. 

Conduct con. .with. 

Deduct c?e. .from. 

Ductile He. . may be, capable of.* 

Induct in.. in. 

Introd'WCfion intra, .within, into,^ 

Product .pro . . forth. 

KeducUon re. .back.*^ 

Viaduct via. . way.^ 

6 
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• A due' tile substance is one which may be drawn (led) out, 
as a metal into wire. 

^ An introduc* Hon is a leading into acquaintance with. 

^ The reduc'tion of a fractured bone is a putting {leading) 
h(uk of the parts into their proper place. 

^ A vi'aduct is a structure, usually of masonry, for carrying 
{leading) a road, railway, or the like, across a river, gorge, or 
other obstruction in the way, 

E {Ex)=0\jT. 

JS^bullition bull . . bubble.* 

J5dict diet, .spoken.'* 

iJdition dit. .give.° 

JEJducate due- .lead.** 

JEduce due. . lead.® 

JFgress gress. .go.' 

i^aculate Jacul. .hurL^^ 

JSject .Jecf . throw.** 

JSlaborate labor, .work.* 

JFlapse laps, .slip.^ 

JFlect led. .choose.^ 

JSlicit Mcif. .entice.* 

JSJlide lid. .strike."* 

JFligible lig {leg) . . choose.^ 

i^liminate W^W^in, .. threshold.® 

JSlision lis . . strike.P 

* Ebulli'tion is a boiling (or bubbling out)) as, the ebullition of 
water, an ebullition of passion. 

^ A royal e'dict is a command spoken outy or proclaimed, by 
order of a sovereign. 

° An edi'tion of a book is the whole number of copies pub- 
lished {given out) at one time. 

^ To ed'ucate a child is to lead out his mind and faculties. 

® To educe' information is to draw (or lead) it out. 

' A place of e'gress is a place to go out. 
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* To ejac'uiate is to utter hurriedly or impulsively (as if 
hurling out the words). 

^ To eject' steam is to throw it out. 

^ An elctb' orate portrait is one worked out with great care and 
fulness of detail. An elaborate argument is one worked out 
with great fulness. 

J To elapse' is to pass away (or slip out)y as time. 

^ To elect' one to an office is to choose^ or pick him out^ for 
that purpose. 

^ To elic'it the truth from an unwilling witness is to entice 
it out of him. 

™ To elide' a letter or syllable is to cut, or strike, it out. 

^ One is eligible to a position when he has the necessary 
qualifications for (or is fit to be chosen to) it. 

** To elim'inate a quantity from an equation is to cause it to 
disappear (as if putting it outside the threshold). 

P Elis'ion is the act of eliding or striking out (See note °). 

E (Ex)=OuT (continued). 

JB locution lO€Ut> .speak.* 

JBlope ?ojo. .run.^ 

JBloquent. loqu. .speak.° 

JBlucidate lucid . . bright.*^ 

JBlude lud. .play.^ 

.EJmaciate maei. .thinness, leanness.' 

JEmanate man . . flow.*^ 

i?mend mend . . fault.^ 

JSinerge merg . . plunge.^ 

JBtnigrate migr . . wander.J 

-Eminent min» .project.'' 

JEmit mit. .send.' 

JEmollient moll . . soften.™ 

-Emotion mot. .moved.'' 

iJmulsion muls. . milked.* 

-Enumerate numev . . number, count.^ 
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* Eiocu'tion is the art of managing the organs of speech and 
controlling all the members of the body with reference to 
speaking, especially public speaking or reading. 

^ To elope' is to steal away (or run out) from one's home or 
legal abiding place, in company with another person. 

'^ An el'oquent man is one who speaks out in moving tones 
and with powerful, fluent, and persuasive language. 

^ To elucidate a subject is to make it plain (bring it out 
bright) to the understanding. 

® To elude' one's pursuer is to dodge or avoid him by arti- 
fice (as in the //dry of blind man's buff). 

' An ema' dated person is one who has lost much flesh (be- 
come thinned out), 

^ To em'anate is to issue (or flow out) from; as light from 
the sun, thought from the brain, etc. 

^' To emend' a writing is to improve or correct it (take it 
out of fault). 

* To emerge' from a place of concealment is to come forth 
(ox plunge out) from it. 

J To em'igrate from a country is to remove (or wander out) 
from it for the purpose of residing elsewhere. 

^ An em'inent man is one who rises above (or projects out 
from) his fellows. 

^ To emit' sparks is to send them out; as red hot iron when 
struck with a hammer. 

^ An emol'lient application is one designed to soften the af- 
fected part and thus allay pain; as a poultice upon a boil or 
other swelling. 

° To exhibit emo'tion is to show that the feelings are 
moved. 

^ An emulsion is a liquid medicine, made usually from a 
mixture of oil and water with some other ingredients, and 
having the color of milk. 

p To enumerate the articles in a room is to mention them 
separately (or count them out one by one). 
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JE (Ex) =OvT (continued). 

JEhunciate nunci.. tell.^ 

JE^adicate radio ^ .root.'* 

JEi"ase ras- .scrape.^ 

JErect rect- .straight.* 

^ode rod* .gnaw.® 

.Erubescent rub . . red.^ 

.Erudite ru<?. .rough. «f 

JBruption rupt- .break.** 

JSVacuate i;ac. .empty.* 

JEVade vad . . go.^ 

JSVanescent vaitcsc .. vanish.^ 

JSVaporate vapor . . vapor.* 

.Evasion vas . . gone."* 

.Event vent* .come." 

JSvict l^icf. .conquer.'' 

JSVident i^id. .see.P 

JSvince vine* .conquer.^i 

JSVoke vok (voc)* .call' 

JBvolve.- volv,*ToW 

* To enunciate a principle or doctrine is to declare it {tell 
it out), 

^ To eradicate a weed is to destroy it by pulling out by 
the roots. To eradicate error is to root it out. 

° To erase' a word from a manuscript is to remove it {scrape 
it out), 

^ To stand erect' is to stand up straight. To erect a chimney 
is to build it up straight, 

® To erode' is to eat away or gnaw out; as canker erodes 
the flesh. 

' An erubes'cent face is one that is blushing (or reddening 
out). 

« An er'udite discourse is one which is profound and pol- 
ished (has all the roughness taken out of it). 
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^ An eruption upon the skin is a breaking out of some 
disease. 

^ To evac'uate a vessel is to empty out its contents. To 
evacuate a fort is to leave it empty by marching out. 

J To evade' a pursuer is to escape from him (by going away, 
or out^ to a place where he cannot find or reach one). To 
evade a question is to parry, or avoid answering it (as if going 
away from it). 

^ An evanescent cloud is one which quickly disappears 
{^anishes out of sight). Evanescent pleasures are those which 
quickly pass {vanish) away, 

^ To evap' orate is to pass away, or out, in the form of vapor; 
as, ether evaporates very rapidly. Hence, to pass away with- 
out effect (as if in vapor)\ as, his anger quickly evaporated, 

™ Eva'sion of a charge is the attempt to escape from or get 
{go) out of it. 

" An event' is that which happens or comes to pass. 

® To evict' a tenant is put him out by legal process {conquer 
him in law, as it were). 

P A thing is ev'ident when it can be seen without difficulty. 

*» To evince' an interest in one's welfare is to show, or prove 
it (as if conquering any doubt about the matter). 

"^ To evoke' one's best efforts is to call them out. 

^ To evolve' a plan is to develop it {roll, or work, it out in 
detail). 

J^/(JEJ^) = OuT. 

.^ect .feet, .make.* 

..^^erent .fer. .carry.** 

..^^ervesce .few. .boil.*^ 

jg^cient fie . . make.*^ 

J^gy .^flr {fing) . . form.* 

jg^fiorescence .flor . . flower.^ 

i^uent .flu. .fiow.e 

J^ux .flUQO. .flowed.^ 
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Bfiort .fort . . strength.* 

j^rontery front- .forehead, face.^ 

J^ulgent fulg. .shine.*^ 

J^usion fu8> .pour.^ 

* To effect' an object is to accomplish it (or make it out). 

^ The efferent ducts of the body are those which carry out 
matter from it. 

^ An efferves'cing liquid is one which bubbles up {boils out). 
To effervesce with happiness is to fairly boil over with it. 

^ An efficient remedy is one that produces {makes out) re- 
sults. 

® To burn in effigy is to burn a form or figure represent- 
ing the person whom the performance is designed to disgrace. 

' The summer is the season of efflorescence (blooming or 
flowering out). 

« An ef fluent stream of water (or simply an effluent) is a 
stream which floivs out of another body of water. 

** An efflux of matter is ^flowing out of matter. The efflux 
is that which flows out. 

* To put forth effort is to lay out one's strength. 
J Effront'ery is barefaced impudence. 

^ Efflutgent rays are rays which shine out with great 
splendor. 

^ An effu'sion of blood is a spilling {or pouring out) of it. 

jEJpt=UpoN, After, on the Outside. 

^picarp carp- .fruit.* 

Epidemic dem- .people.*' 

JBp-idermis derm- .skin.° 

.^iglottis glott- .tongue.* 

J^ilepsy Z^josy. .seizure.® 

.^ilogue log- .speech.' 

.^tphany pJian {phain) . .show.s 

.^iscopal scop.-see.^ 

^Episode sod {eisod) - . coming in.^ 
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_^ispenn sperm, .seed ^ 

J^istle 8tle (stol) . . sent.*" 

JE^pitaph taph, .tomb.^ 

* The ep'icarp is the skin on the outside of 2x1-^ fruit. 

^ An epidem'ic disease is one that is generally prevalent (is 
upon or threatens all tht people), 

^ The epider'mis is the outer skin of the body, also called the 
cuticle or scarf skin. 

^ The epiglot'tis is the valve upon the base of the tongue^ 
which covers the top of the windpipe so as to prevent food or 
drink from entering it. 

® Ep'ilepsy is the disease known as falling sickness (which 
seizes upon one suddenly). 

' The ep'ilogue of a play or drama is the after speech or poem 
spoken by one of the actors to the audience at the conclusion 
of the play. 

* An epiphany is an appearance (or showing forth) upon the 
world. Specifically the Epiphany is a church festival celebrated 
on the twelfth day after Christmas, in commemoration of the 
appearance of the Savior to the Eastern Sages at Bethlehem. 

^ The Episcopal church is the church governed (looked 
after or overseen) by bishops. 

* An ep'isode is something incidental to {coming in upon) the 
main narrative or event. 

^ The ep'isperm is the outside skin of a seed, 
^ An epis'tle is a communication or writing sent after one. 
^ An ep'itaph is a memorial inscribed, or suitable to be in- 
scribed, upon a tombstone or monument. 



jE;gi^= Equal. 

JSqudimmity anim. . mind.* 

JEqu^tion af . . make.^ 

JSg^liilibrium libr . . balance.* 
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XJquilaLteral later, .side.** 

JEqiiinox noo?.. night.® 

JEj^t^ipoise poise . . weight.' 

JEquipollent poll, .strength, force.* 

JSquity ity.. ness.^ 

JS^uivalent val . . strong, worth.' 

Hquiwocal voc. .voiced 

^ To preserve one's equardwHiy is to maintain a state of 
even {equal) Mtndedness, 

^ An equa'fy'on is a making equal. 

^ To maintain one's equilibrium is to keep in a state of equal 
balance, 

* An equilat'eral triangle is one having all its sides equal 

* The vernal and autumnal e'quinoxes are the times when the 
days and nights are of equal length. 

' E'quipoise is equality of weight 

^ Equipotlent influences are those which exert equal strength 
or power. 

^ Eq'uity is an impartial distribution of justice (or equal- 
ness). A court of equity as distinguished from a court of law 
is a tribunal in which are tried and determined a certain 
class of cases that could not properly come before the regular 
courts. 

* To give an equiv'alent is to give something of equal value 
(or worth), 

J An equiifocal statement is a doubtful one (or one that 
may be construed to have an equal force or voice upon either 
side of a question). 



jE;ie=WELL, Good. 

j[^cal3rptus calypt. .cover.* 

JBiicharist charts . . thanks,^ 

j^ge^e gen. .birth. 
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JSulogy log. .word, discourse.® 

iJiephemism .phem. .speak/ 

JE?l^phony photl . . voice, sound.® 

.Euphuism phu . . growth.' 

JSteterpe .terp. .delight.^ 

J&'iithana(t)sia thanat. .death.^ 

JSt^angelist angel{l) . . messenger, bring tidings.* 

* The eucalyp'tuSy or gum-tree, of which there are many 
species, is so called because upon flowering, the top of the 
calyx, or flower cup, falls off in the form of a lid or cover. 

^ The EuUharist is the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper 
{that which commemorates with good thanks the blessed Savior 
of men). 

*^ To pronounce a etilogy upon one is to praise him highly 
(to speak, or discourse^ well of him). 

* To make use of a eu'phemism is to give a mild name to 
something offensive or indelicate (to speak good words even 
while conveying a correct idea of the matter spoken of). 

® Eu' phony means a pleasant {or good) sound; as to substi- 
tute for a harsh sounding letter in a word one which unites 
agreeably with the other letters of the word. 

' Eu'phm'sm is a highly strained, affected or extravagant 
style of speaking or writing (an effort to grow too good in the 
use of language). The term, and perhaps the style, originated 
from the writings of John Lyiy (during the reign of Elizabeth 
in England) which the writer called Euphues. 

^ Enter' pe is the name given to one of the nine Muses — she 
who presided over lyric poetry {delightful song). 

^ Euthana'sia means an easy and happy {good) death. 

* An evangelist is one who brings good tidings; a preacher or 
writer of the Gospel. 

JEx=^0\iT, Beyond, Up, Forth. 

Hxaict act. .do, urge, compel.* 

Exaggerate agger, .heap.^ 

JS^alt , €^lt' .bigh.*= 
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JSrasperate asper. . rough.* 

.Excavate cav, .hollow. 

-E»ceed ceed. .go. 

Mecel eel. .drive, urge. 

JExcept eepi.. seize, take. 

JEkecess cess, .go, gone. 

.IJ»clude elud . . shut. 

.Excision ci«. .cut. 

.Excoriate eori . . skin, hide.' 

jEXrcrescence erese. .grow. 

JESsccruciate erue.. crossJ 

JSscculpate eulp . . fault. 

.Excursion curs . . run. 

.Excuse CU8 . . cause, charge.* 

J5^ecrate {8)eer (sacr) . . sacred.** 

.Execute {8)eeut. .follow.^ 

* To exacf a forfeiture or penalty is to compel the delin- 
quent to pay it out 

^ To exag'gerate a matter is to make much of it (or make 
out a, large heap). 

^ To exa/t' is to elevate (put t^ on higX). 
^ To exas'perate is to irritate (or roughen up), 

* To excoriate is to break or remove the skin or hide in 
any manner, as by rubbing or beating (literally, to take out 
of the skin). 

' An excru' dating pain is one that tortures (as by nailing to 
or stretching out on the cross), 

« To excuse' is to free (take out) from the charge or cause 
of offence. 

^ To ex'ecrate is to curse (as if by calling «/, or forth, some 
scared name or thing). 

^ To ex'ecute a command is to carry (or follow) it out, 

JEx=OvT, ETC. (continued). 

iJKempt empt. .seize, take. 

JB»ert {s)ert. .join, put.* 
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Hxhale Aol. .breathe. 

.ESrhaust haust. .to draw (as water). ^ 

inhibit hibit. .hold. 

iJrhilarate hilar, .glad, joyful.® 

ilSrhort hort- .to advise, incite. 

JEachume hum . . earth, ground. 

JSacigency igr (ag) . . drive, compel.^ 

JEa?ile {8)il (sol) . . soil, land, country. 

^jcist {8)i8t.. stand. 

JExit if.. go. 

iJrodus od. .a way. 

JSJConerate oner, .load, burden.* 

* To exer^' one's self is \.o put forth effort. 

^ To exhaust' is to empty by drawing out. One is said to 
be exhausted when from any cause he is greatly fatigued (his 
strength or energy drawn out). 

° To exhitarate is to bring out the Joy fulness of one's nature; 
to make cheerful or merry. 

* An ex'igency is a condition of urgent necessity (such as 
tends to compel or call out earnest effort). 

* To exon'erate is to free from (take out from under) a 
load or burden, as of blame. 

JEa5=OuT, ETC. (continued). 

.Exorbitant orbit, .circuit, range.* 

jESrorcise ore. .an oath, imprecation.** 

.Exordium ordi. . begin to weave.® 

.ESscpand pand. . spread. 

Expatiate {8)pati. . to walk about.** 

JESrpatriate ..patri.. one's country, native land. 

.Expect {8)peet.. sety look. 

^ixpectorate pector . . the breast.* 

jEXxpedite .ped. .the foot.' 

JSflcpel .pel.. drive, urge. 
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-Krpend .pend . . hang, weigh.« 

JSacperience .per, .try.*' 

.EKperiment .per. .try. 

_E»pert pert. . tried, proved. 

* An exor^bitant charge is an excessive one (going beyond 
the range of moderation and reason). 

^ To ex'orcise is to drive out with solemn imprecations. 
^ An exor'dium is the preliminary part of a discourse, where- 
in the speaker begins to weave out the texture of his argument. 

* To expa'tiate upon a subject is to go over (as if walking 
all about) it at large. 

® To expec'torate is to eject through the mouth matter from 
{out of) the lungs, air passages, or other organs within the 
breast. 

' To ex'pedite is to hurry forward (as if taking one's feet 
out from shackles or entanglements and setting him on his 
way). 

* To expend' money is pay it out (recalling the old method 
of weighing out gold and silver in scales). 

^ ExpeWience is knowledge growing out of actual trial or 
practice. 

jEJa?=OuT, ETC. (continued). 

JESajpiate piat. .appease, propitiate.* 

iJscpire {8)pir. .breathe.^ 

Expl3Lin plain {plan) . . smooth, plain.° . 

iJjcpletive .plet. . fill.** 

^ocplicate .plieat . . fold.® 

JESscplicit ^Mc. .fold. 

,E»plode plod {plaud) . .clap the hands/ 

JEteplore .plor.. to cry aloud.* 

.Ea^ponent pan. .put, set.^ 

JSflCport ... port, .carry. 

.Expose po8. .put, placed. 
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JEJjcpostulate .posttUat. .ask, demand/ 

jEJ»pound pound (pon) . .place, put, set. 

JEJKpress .press. . pressed, squeezed.' 

JBflcpulsion puis, .drive. 

* To ex'piate is to make reparation for a wrong (and thus 
propitiate the angry deities). 

^ To expire' is to breathe out. It also means to die (to 
breathe out the last breath). 

^ To explain! is to make clear (bring out plain). 

^ An ex'pletive is a word not necessary to the sense (but put 
in merely for ornament or filling out). 

® To ex' plicate is to explain or make clear of difficulties (to 
take out oifoldy or obscurity). 

^ To explode' is to burst forthy or out^ with violence and noise 
(suggestive of driving out by vigorously clapping the hands). 

^ To explore' is to examine carefully, to search out (suggest- 
ing the crying out of dogs when in hunting they have found 
their game). 

^ An expo'nent is that which is set out as an index or repre- 
sentative. 

^ To expos' tulate is to reason or remonstrate with {asking or 
demanding that something be got out of, or given up). 

J To express' the juice from fruit is to press or squeeze it out. 
To express a thought, is to put it in words (as ii pressing it out). 

Ex=Ovi:y ETC, (continued). 

JKrpunge ,pung.. prickf puncture.* 

JE»purgate pur gat. . cleanse. 

JS»quisite quisit (quCBSit) . . sought, searched for.^ 

JE»sanguious sangu . . blood.® 

JS»siccate sice . . dry. 

JS»tant {s)tant. . standing.** 

JEtetempore tempov. .time.® 

.ESsctend tend . . stretch. 



n 
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JSSutenuate tenu . . thin/ 

JS»terminate termifl . . limit, boundary.' 

.Extinct {8)tinct> . quenched, put out. 

JS»tinguish {8)tingu . . quench, put out. 

.Extirpate {8)tirp. .trunk, root. 

JSsctol tol{l) . . raise. 

* To expunge' is to obliterate, blot out, or erase (as if by 
pricking out), 

^ An ex'quisite article is one of great fineness or excellence 
(as if diligently sought out or selected). 

^ An exsan'guious insect is one without {out of) blood, 

^ To be ex'tant is to be in existence (to continue to standout), 

® To speak extern! porey or extempora' neously, is to speak with- 
out manuscript (and hence out of the moment or present 
time). 

' To exten'uate a fault is to give reasons or excuses for it, 
and thus make it appear less (to thin it out,) 

^ To exter'minate is to destroy utterly (literally, to put out of, 
or heyondy a limit or boundary). 



JEx=OtjT, ETC. (continued). 

JBaJtort tort^ .turn about, twist, wring.* 

JEJ»tract tract . . draw, drawn. 

JKrtradition trad, .deliver up, surrender.^ 

JSrtricate trie, .hindrance, difficulty. 

JSsctrude triid. .thrust. ' 

JS»uberant : uber . . fruitful, fertile."^ 

JK»ude (8)ud. .sweat. 

^flcult {8)ult (salt) . . leap, dance.^ 

JSscustion U8t. .burn. 

* To extort' money from one is to force him to pay it by 
threats or violence (to wring it out^ as it were). 
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^ Extradi'tion is the process upon which one state delivers 
up (or surrenders out ) to another, a subject who has fled from 
justice. 

^To be exu'berant is to abound luxuriantly, or in great 
plenty (to turn out fruitfully). 

^ To exult' is to rejoice exceedingly (as if to leap or dance 
for gladness). 

JK»fra= Beyond, Without. 

JEJjCframundane mund. .world.* 

JSxtramural mur. .wall.** 

JExtraneous ii60ti8 .. pertaining to.^ 

JESa^f raordinary or din . . order. *^ 

JExtrav3iga,nt vag. .wander.® 

* An extramuri dane being is one beyond the limit of the 
material world, 

^ An extramu'ral residence is one beyond or without the walls 
of a fortified place. 

^Extran'eous matter is matter which does not belong to 
the subject {but pertains to what is outside of or beyond it). 

^ An extraor' dinary occurrence is one beyond the usual order, 

® An extrav'agant statement is an unreasonable one {wander- 
ing beyond the limits of probability.) 

Feet ( JPacf)=MAKE, Made. 

Aifect af {ad) . . to, toward.* 

Confection con . . together ion . . ing.^ 

'Defect de. .down, un.^ 

"Eifect ef {ex) . .out.** 

Infect in. .in.® 

Perfect per. .through, thoroughly.' 

Prefect pre. .before, over.^ 

Refection re . . again, back .... ion . . ing.** 

Refectory re. .again. . . .ory. .place.* 
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• An affec'ted person is one who is not natural, but who 
makes an attempt toward acting a part. 

^ A confec'tion is a sweetmeat composed of several ingredi- 
ents mixed (made) together, A confectionery^ consequently, is a 
place where confections are sold. 

® A defect' is a mis-made, or un-made feature. 

^ An effect' is that which is brought (made to come) out. 

®To infect' with disease is to make the disease /a^jj /«. 

' K per' feet form is one without a fault (hence, thoroughly made^, 

^ K pre' feet is a magistrate placed (made to rule) ^^r a 
city or department. 

^ A refec'tion is a light meal (designed to refresh, or make 
one fresh or strong again), 

^A refec'tory is an apartment (or place) where meals are 
taken (which have the effect of making strong again). 

JPer= Carry, Bear, Yield. 

Argenti/erous argent . . silver .... ou8 . . ing. 

hMv'iferous ater. .gold. 

Bacci/fe^ous bacc . . berry. 

Calami/erous calam. .reed. 

Cauli/erous caul. .stem. 

Circum/ference. ...circum. .around.* 

Confer con. .together.^ 

Cortici/ferous cortie . . cork (bark). 

Cruci/ferous cruc. .cross. 

Cupri/erous cupr. .copper. 

Defer de. .from, down.^ 

Differ dif (cJis). .apart. 

Flammi/crous flaTntn- .flame. 

Foramini/er foramin. .little opening.* 

Frondi/fei*ous frond, .frond (branch).® 

* Circum'ference is that which goes (dears) around^ or encom- 
passes. 

7 
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^ To confer' about a matter is to consult or exchange views 
in regard to it (to carry it together^ as it were). 

° To defer^ a matter is to postpone or put it off (carry it 
forward from the present time). To defer to the opinion or 
wish of another is to submit (allow one's self to be carried 
down) to it. 

^ A foramin'ifer is a minute protozoan, or animal of the 
lowest order, having (or bearing) in its shell numerous pores 
(or little openings), 

® hfrondif'erous plant is one that like the fern produces or 
bears fronds (which are a combination into one body, or branch, 
of stalks and leaves so intimately connected as not to be 
easily distinguishable one from the other). 

jFer= Carry, Bear, Yield (continued). 

Fumi/ferous fum> .smoke. 

Glandi/erous glands .acorn, nut. 

Infer in. .into.* 

Lacti/erous lad. .milk. 

Lamini/erous lamin. .thin plate, layer.^ 

Lani/erous Ian. .wool. 

Ligni/erous lign. .wood. 

Luci/er luc .light.® 

Melli/ei*ous meU. .honey. 

Offer of (06). .in the way, near.* 

Olei/erous ole. .oil. 

Ovi/ei*ous ov. .egg. 

Pili/erous pil. .hair. 

Plumbi/e^ous — .plumb . . lead. 

* To infe/ is to deduce (carry in) a conclusion from some 
known facts or premises. 

^ A laminif'erous structure is one consisting of (carrying) 
thin plates or layers^ one upon another. 
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^ Lu'cifer {light bearing) is a name applied to the planet 
Venus when appearing as the morning star. By a mistaken 
construction of a passage in Isaiah it has also been applied to 
Satan, and hence, by association, to a brimstone match. 

^ To offer is to carry in the way of (or near to) one, for his 
acceptance or rejection. 

JPet'^ Carry, Bear, Yield (continued). 

Pomi/erous .pom . . apple.* 

Pre/er .pre* .before.^ 

^roifer pro* .forth. 

Pulmoni/fe^ous .pulmon . . lung. 

Racemi/e^ous racem* .raceme, cluster. 

Sacchari/6i*ous so^r/i^ar .. sugar. 

Sali/fe^ous sal* .salt. 

Somni/ferous somn . . sleep. 

Sopori/efous sopor* * sleep. 

Spiri/er spir* .coil.° 

Suifer suf {sub) * .under.* 

Trans/er .trans* .across. 

Umbri/erous umbr * * shadow. 

* The terms pomif erous {apple bearing) is applied generally 
to plants bearing the larger fruits. 

^ To prefer' a request is to bring {carry) it before one. To 
prefer one thing to another is to esteem it more highly {bear^ 
or hold it before, or above, the other). 

° A spt'rifer is one of an extinct genus of molluscs, whose 
shell bears two spirals or coils, 

^ To suffer pain is to bear or carry one's self under it. 

Fic (JFV*c)=Make, Do. 

De/Jcient de** down, un lent* * ing.* 

Ef^cient ef {ex) * .out — ient**ing.^ 

Magni/lcent niagn . . great — ent * . ing.° 
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Office of (op) . .wealth, aid.* 

Proficient pro . . before, forward.® 

Sacri/Jce sacr . . sacred, holy.' 

Suffice 8uf {sub) . .under.' 

* A deficient person is as one from whom something has 
been taken, and who is thereby reduced (or made downward). 

^ An efficient person is capable of doing his work out (or 
thoroughly). 

° A magnificent display is one capable of making a great 
impression. 

^ A person performs the offices of friendship or charity 
when he gives (does) aid in time of need. Any duty therefore, 
like that of giving aid^ becomes an office, 

® A person is proficient when he is makings or has made^ great 
progress forward, 

' A sacWifice is an offering cheerfully made^ like the sacred 
burnt offerings on the altars of old. 

^ A quantity suffices when it will suit or sustain (uphold^ as 
if made to stand under) a demand. 

Jp^ec*=BEND, Turn. 

Tiefiect c?e. .from, away.* 

Tlecfion ion. .ing. 

Flector or. .that which. 

Inflect in. .within.^ 

Reflect re. back.® 

* At most points on the earth's surface the magnetic needle 
is deflect' ed {turned away) from the due north and south line. 

^ To inflect' a part of speech is to give it various turns or 
changes of form to modify the general meaning contained 
in it. 

® An elastic body thrown obliquely against a hard surface 
is reflected (or turned back from its original course). 

We reflect' when we turn our attention back to what we have 
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previously experienced or observed in a casual way, in order 
to form definite and sound conclusions in regard to it. 

We cast reflec'tions upon our neighbor when we express un- 
favorable or unjust opinions {conclusions) in regard to him. 

l^^ea?zi:BEND, Turn. 

Circum^eaJ circum . . around.* 

De^eojive c?e. .from, aside. . . .ive. .ing. 

Flexible ible. .able, capable of. 

Flexile- He. .able, capable of. 

Flexion ion . . ing. 

Flexor or that which.*' 

Flexure ure . . ing. 

Re/lex re. .back.*^ 

* The cir'cumflex indicates a wave (or bending around') of the 
voice. 

^ The flex' or is the muscle which bends a limb or member of 
the body. 

^ The involuntary movements of the body are due to the 
reflex action of the ganglia or main nerve centers. A sen- 
sation passing along a sensory nerve is arrested at a 
ganglion, which sends (turns) back through the corresponding 
motor nerve the active impulse required. 

JPYor= Flower, Bloom. 
Flor^^ 

FloraX al. .pertaining to. 

_Fto^ascope scop . . view.^ 

_F?orescence esc . . begin .... ence . . ing.^ 

Floret et. .little. 

^Zo^iate afe. .ed, having.** 

-F?oricomous com. .hair OUS. .having.^ 

i?^Zoriculture culture . . cultivation. 

Florid id.. like, having.^ 
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Floriierou^ .fer. .bear 0U8. .ing. 

Floriiorm. 

Florilege leg . . collect, gather. 

Florin in.. that which.8 

^to^ist ist. . one who. 

Floroon .oon. .that which.** 

^?o^ence en€e..ing} 

Florida id. .y, like, full oV 

* Flo'ra was the mythological goddess oi flowers. 

The vegetation of a region is called its flora (or that which 
htars the flowers), 

^ The flo'rascope is an instrument for examining {viewing) 
flowers, 

® The flores'cence of a plant is its blossoming {beginning to 
put forth flowers), 

^ The capital of a Gothic pillar is floriated in consequence 
of having ornamentation in the form oi flowers, 

® Florico'mous adornment is having flowers in the hair, 

* A yforYi/ complexion is a brilliant red {like the blooming 
rose). 

« Kflor'in is a coin of Florence, having a lily {flower) 
stamped on it. 

^ A floroon! is a border of flowers. 

^ Flor'ence is a city in the blooming or flo%very plain of Italy. 

J Flor'ida is the region discovered by Ponce-de-Leon* on 
Easter day (the feast oi flowers) and which was found bloom- 
ing with the flowers of an early southern spring. 



* Ponce-de-Leon entered Florida in quest of gold which the Indians 
said was to be found there in great quantities. He was also in search of 
a spring which they said could restore youth and make it eternal The 
poor old man found neither gold nor a fountain of youth ; but perished 
miserably from the wound of a poisoned arrow. His expedition resulted 
only in giving to one of the States of the Union a beautiful and suggestive 
name. 
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Fract=BREAK, Broken. 

F»*action ion . . ing, that which.* 

Fractious ious* .tending to.^ 

jFVacfure ure* .ing, that which.® 

InfraeUon in* .into ion. .ing.* 

Refract re. .back.® 

Refractory re. .back ory. .tending to.' 

* A frac^Hon is one of the equal parts into which a quantity 
is divided (or broken). 

^ A frac'Hous horse has a tendency to break away (back) from 
restraint. 

° Kfrac'ture of a bone is a breaking of it. 

* An infrac^tion of a rule is a violation of it (as if breaking 
into a forbidden space). 

® Glass or water refracts^ light, because it breaks it ^<^r^ out 
of its direct course. 

^ A refrac'tory child is one having a tendency to break away 
(pack) from due restraint. 

Frang^ Frag=BREAK. 

Refrangible re. .back ible. .able.* 

Infring {frang)e, .in. .into.** 

-FVagrile i?e. .able.® 

.FVagrment ment. .that which.* 

Irre/^agrable ir (in).. not re. .back able.® 

* Light is re/ran'gib/e since it may be refracted (or broken back 
out of its direct course by passing through different media). 

** An infringe' ment of a patent or copyright is an encroach- 
ment (or breaking into the domain of another's rights or pos- 
sessions). 

® Kfrag'ile vase is one easily broken, 

* h frag' ment is a piece broken off. 

® Irrefragable proof is such as cannot be gainsaid (over- 
thrown or broken back from its effect). 
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JF^«=Melt, Pour, Scatter, Spread. 

Diffuse dif (dis) . . apart, abroad,* 

Effusive ef{ex)..out.^ 

Effusion ef (ex) . » out, forth.^ 

Fusible .ible . . capable of .^ 

Fusion ion. .ing, act of.* 

Infuse in.. in, into.^ 

Profuse pro . .before, forth. «f 

Refuse re. .back. 

Suffuse suf (sub) . .under, down.*^ 

Trans/te8e. trans, .across.* 

* To diffuse^ knowledge or information is to spread it abroad. 
The seeds of plants are diffused when they are scattered abroad. 
A diffuse style of speech is one having a tendency to scatter 
apart. 

^ One is said to be effu'sive when he has a great flow {pour- 
ing forth) of words. 

^ An effu'sion is an outpouring; as, the effusion of blood. An 
address that exhibits a residyfloiv of words is called an effusion. 

^ Lead is called a,fu'sible substance because it melts easily. 

® Kfu'sion is a melting or commingling together; as, the 
fusion of political parties. 

^ When a general stirs up his soldiers to a brave effort he 
is said to infuse' (pour into) his spirit into them. Tea prepared 
for use is called an infu'sion because it is obtained by pouring 
hot water upon the tea leaves. 

s To spend money prof use' ly is to let it go recklessly (as if 
pouring it forth like water). K profuse apology is one having 
many words (pouring forth in a great stream). 

^ The cheeks are suffused' with tears when the \2Xter pour 
down them; they are suffused with blushes when the scarlet 
color is spread vividly under the surface. 

^ Blood may be transfused' (poured across) from the veins of 
one person into those of another. 
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6rawi/= Marriage. 

Agamous a . . without.* 

Bigamy 6i. .double.^ 

Cryptogamiai crypt ^ .concealed.** 

Gawiopetalous.*^ 

Gamo^hyWons phyll, . leaf.® 

'M.onogamy mon . . single.' 

Phenogra^?i phen . . apparent.*^ 

Polygamy poly, .many.** 

* Plants are fertilized and made capable of reproduction 
by the interchange of the pollen of their flowers. This is 
called the marriage of plants. Such plants as have no visible 
flowers are therefore said to be ag'amous^ or without marriage. 

^ Big' amy is the offence of having two wives or husbands 
at the same time (an instance of double marriage^. 

° The cryptoga'mia are a class of plants having no flowers. 
Their mode of fructification is therefore mysterious (and is 
hence called a concealed marriage), 

^ Gamopet' alous flowers have the petals united (married, as it 
were) at the base. 

® An arrangement of leaves united (married, as it were) at the 
base is called gamopKyllous, 

' Monog'amy is the state of having but one wife or husband 
(a single marriage), 

^ hf hen' ogam is a plant having the usual flowers. Its mode 
of fructification (or marriage) is therefore apparent, 

^ Polyg'amy is the state of having many wives or husbands 
at one time (the result of many marriages), 

Gaster= Stomach. 

Gasteroi^od pod . . foot.* 

Crasf ralgia alg . . pain.^ 

Gastric ic . . pertaining to.® 

Gastronovay nom . . law.*^ 
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Gastriloqny loquy* .speaking.* 

Gastritis itis. . inflammation. 

Epigastric epi. .upon, around.' 

Pneumogastric .pneum^ .lung.s 

* A gas^teropod is a mollusc having a disc upon its stomach 
or belly which serves the purpose of feet^ as the common 
snail. 

^ Gastratgia is pain in the stomach, 

^ The gas' trie juice is the juice of the stomach which per- 
forms such an important office in digestion. 

^ Gastrofiomy is the science of good eating (or law of the 
stomacK). 

® Gastritoquy is the art of speaking from the stomach, 

' The epigas'tric region of the body is the region around 
the stomach. 

^ The pneumogas'tric nerve is the nerve which connects 
both the lungs and stomach with the brain. 

6ret'= Carry, Bear. 
Armigrei*.* 

Belligre^ent hell^ .war ent* .ing.^ 

Cornigre^ous corn . . horn ous . . ing. 

Dentigrerous dent* . tooth — ons. .ing. 

Lanigrefous Ian* .wool OUS* .ing. 

Ovigrefous ov* .egg ot*«. .ing. 

* The ar'miger was the armor bearer of a knight of mediae- 
val times. 

^ Bellig'erents are the comtestants or parties engaged in 
carrying on a war. 

Gon ( Goni) = Angle. 

Agonic a . . without. 

Decagron deca. .ten.* 

Goniometer tn^e^e^. .measure.^ 
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Heptagon hepta . . seven.® 

Octsigon acta- .eight.** 

Nonagron non^ .ninth, nine.® 

Undecagron undee . . eleven.' 

Duodecagron duodec . . twelve. 

* A detfagon has ten sides (and consequently ten angles). 
^ The goniom'eter measures angles, 

® A hep'tagon has seven sides (and as many angles). 
^ An oc'tagon has eight sides (and as many angles), 
® A non'agon has nine sides (and as many angles). 
' An undec'agon has eleven sides (and as many angles). 

Gram {Chramm)=A Writing, that which is 

Written. 

AnaLgram ana. .back, again.* 

Biagram dia . . through, throughout.^ 

Epigram epi. .upon.^ 

Grammar ar. .pertaining to.* 

Monogram mono, .single.® 

Programme .pro . .before.' 

* An ar^agram is the re-arrangement {writing over again) of 
the letters of a word, phrase, or sentence, so as to express 
something else. 

^ A di'agram is a drawing {writing) designed to represent 
fully {throughout) an object or to illustrate a principle. 

® An ep'igram is a short pithy composition, such as those 
inscribed {written) upon the victory pillars of ancient 
Greece.* 

* Gram'mar is the science of ordinary language (which is 
usually studied in written form, or which is used in writing). 

® A mon'ogram is a {written) representation of several letters 
united into a single device. 

* The epigram on the trophy or pillar at Thermopylae was: "Stranger, 
say at Sparta that we lie here in obedience to her orders." 
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' K pro*graMnu is an order of exercises written out before- 
hand, 

CrT(lfl=GRAiis[, Seed. 

OransLty ary . . that which.* 

Granule ule . . little. 

Granif erous ,fer . . bear .... ous . . ing. 

Oraniiorm. 

G-ranite ite . . mineral.^ 

Pomegr^anate pom. .apple, fruit ate. .al, having.® 

Gren {gran)sidQ . . ,ade (ate) . .ed, having.** 
Garn {gran)et — et {ate) . .ed, like.® 

* A gran'ary is that which holds grain, 

^ Gran'tte is a hard stone {mineral) having a granular 
structure (made up oi grains), 

® Tht pomegran' ate is ^ fruit having many seeds, 

^ A grenade' is an explosive shell resembling in form the 
pomegranate {or grained^ seeded^ fruit). 

® The gar'net is a stone having the form and deep red 
color of the grains or seeds of the pomegranate. 

Grwph=^ KITE. 

Autograph auto . . self.* 

Calligraphy call . . beautiful . . . . j/ . . ing. 

Digraph di. .double, two.^ 

Graphic ic. .like.° 

Graphite ite, .mineral* 

Geography gre. .earth y. .ing.® 

Graft,' 

lAthograph lith- .stone.^^ 

PsLTSigraph para . . beside.*^ 

Phonography . . .phon . . sound y,, ing.* 

Photograph phot. .light.J 

Stenography sten . . narrow, close y,. ing. 

Telegraph tele . . afar. 

Chirogr^ajpfey chir , . hand. 
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• One's audiograph is his signature {^written by himself \ 

^ A M graph is a combination of two Written letters or char- 
acters to express one sound, as ie for ^, in field. 

® A graphic description is an exact or correct one {like a 
careful statement in writing), 

^Graphite is plumbago, popularly called black-lead (the 
mineral we write with). 

® Geog'raphy is a description of {writing about) the earth. 

' A graft is a small shoot or twig of a tree inserted into 
another tree for the purpose of having it grow there, and is 
so called because sharpened to a point like a pencil (or writing 
instrument). 

^ To lithograph is to engrave (or write) on a stone^ from 
which the picture (or writing) is transferred or printed upon 
paper. 

^ A par'agraph is a mark or character upon a page of com- 
position written beside the line or place where a division or 
break-line is to be made ; also the division of the composi- 
tion itself, such as was formerly marked by th^ paragraph, 

^ Phonography and stenog'raphy are systems of short-haxid. 
writing. In phonography tht characters used in writing r^i^r^- 
sent the sounds of articulate speech. 

J Th^pho'tograph is a picture printed by the action of light 
upon chemically prepared paper (whence it is said to be a 
writing by light). 

€rreg='llERi>, Flock, Crowd. 

Aggregsite ag (ad) . . to, toward, together.* 

Congregate con- . together.^ 

Egregious c .out, out of . ..iou8. being.® 

OregariovLS arioua. .tending to.^ 

Segregate se.. aside.® 

* The ag'gregate of several particulars is the result obtained 
by collecting (or crowding) them together. 
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^ People con'gregate when they flpck together, 

^ An egre'gtous blunder is a rare or unusual one (one out 
of the accustomed herd or crowd). 

^ Sheep 'dregrega'rtous because they tend to flock together. 

® A class of people are segregated when they live apart (or 
aside^ from the common mass (or crowd) of the population. 

6r^i^li= Naked. 

6ri/in/nasium asium . . place.* 

GymnocQxi^ons carp . . fruit ou8.. having. 

Crj/mnosophist soph* .wise ist. -one who.^ 

Crj/iw^nosperm. sperm. .seed.° 

Gymnote {n)ot. .back.^ 

* The gymna'stum in ancient times was a J>lace where men 
wrestled naked. In modern times a gymnasium is a place for 
athletic exercises. 

^ The gymnos'ophists were a sect of philosophers or wise men 
of the East Indies who went nearly naked and denied them- 
selves all the comforts of life. 

® A gym'nosperm is a tree which bears naked seeds^ as the pine 
and other coniferous trees. 

^ Gym'note is a term designating a genus of fresh-water 
fish of the eel kind, so called because they have no scales or 
fins upon their backs (which are thus left naked). The genus in- 
cludes the electric eel, which is capable, upon being touched, 
of giving a powerful electric shock. 

jBTe^fa^: Seven. 

Septagon gon . . angle.* 

JGTep^ahedron hedr . . seat, base.*^ 

JGTepfamerous mer. .part. 

Heptandrmn {a)ndr . . stamen.** 

Septaphony phon- .sound. 

JECeptarchy archy. .government.^ 
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Septaspermous sperm, .seed. 

JBCeptatcuch teuch . . book.^ 

• A hep'tagon is a figure having seven angles, 

^ A heptahe'dron is a solid figure having seven baseSy or sides. 
® A flower is said to be heptatidrian when it has seven 
stamens, 

• A hepLtarchy is a government by seven persons.* 

® The Hep'tatetuh comprises the first seven books of the Old 
Testament. 

n (in)=NoT. 

Jflegible Jegr. .read.* 

JHicit licit . . allowed.** 

JHiterate Kfei*. .letter, learning.® 

• Illeg'ible writing is that which is not readable. 

^ An illic^it trade or manufacture is one which is prohibited 
{not allowed^ by law. 

® An illiterate person is one not familiar with letters^ or pos- 
sessed of much learning, 

Il(in)=lN, On. 

relative lat. . carry.* 

JTilude lud. . play.*^ 

jnuminate lumifl. .light.® 

Jilusion 2tes. .play.^ 

JZlustrate lustr, .bright, clear.® 

•An il'lative word is one that denotes an inference (or 
carrying in) of some consequence or conclusion ; as hencey there- 
fore, 

^To illude' is to deceive {or play upon by artifice). 

♦ The famous Heptarchy of history was that of the seven Saxon kings 
of England. 
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^ To iiyminaie a building is to light it up {make light in or 
an it). 

^ An illu^sion is an unreal image {diplay upon the fancy). 

*To illus'trate a proposition is to make it clear by citing 
examples, by drawings, or other means. 

Im {in)=l^j On. 

Jmbibe 6i6. .drink. 

ItnhMt 6tf . .soak.» 

Jmmerge merg* .plunge. 

Jiw^merse mers. .plunge. 

immigrate migr . . wander.^ 

J^^minent ^w^in. .project.** 

Jmmure mur-.-wdlX,^ 

Jmpact .pact' . driven.® 

Impale pal. .stake.' 

Jmpart part . . part, share.* 

-Tmpel pel. . drive. 

Jmpend pend. .hang.^ 

J^wtpetus pet- .seek, rush.' 

Jmpinge ping . . strike.^ 

JTiW'plicate — plic- .fold.^ 

* To imdue' with color is to tinge deeply with it {or soak it in), 

^ To im^ migrate is to wander into a place or country with the 
intention of settling there. 

® A peril is im'minent when it hangs (or projects) over one 
and is likely to fall immediately. 

^ To immure' one in a dungeon is to confine him within its 
walls, 

® The im'pact of one body upon another is the touching or 
shock when they are brought (or driven) in upon each other. 

' In former times a method of putting to death was to 
impale' the victim, or fix him on a ^tixke^ and there leave him to 
die^ 
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* To impart instruction is to share with others something 
which we ourselves possess. 

^ To impend' is to hang on, or over; as, an impending danger. 

* The im'petus of a cannon-ball is the force or quantity of 
motion with which it is driven forward (rushed on), 

J To impinge' is to touch (or strike) against, or on ; as, light 
impinges upon the eye. 

^ To im' plicate one in a crime is to connect him (/^/j/him 
in) with the commission of it. 

Tm (J>I.)=In, On (continued). 

implicit plic . . fold, embrace.* 

JiW'Plore plor . . wail, weep, cry.** 

Imply ply {plic) . .fold.° 

JlW'Port port, .carry. 

Jmpose po8..plaLce,^ 

Impost .post, .placed.® 

JiW'precate prec . . pray.' 

imprimis .prim . . first.^ 

Jmprint print. . print, press.^ 

impugn pugn . . fight.^ 

impulse puis . . driven. ^ 

impute .put. . reckon, think.*^ 

* Implic'it confidence is absolute, entire confidence (a con- 
fidence that embrcLces some object with perfect trust). 

^ To implore' forgiveness is to ask it earnestly (as if crying 
aloud or weeping for it). 

^ An implied^ contract is one which, though not expressed 
in words, is naturally suggested by (or folded in with) the 
things done or words spoken, and will be held in law to exist, 
in the absence of proof to the contrary. 

^ To impose' a tax is to place it on the people. 

® An im'post is a tax or duty levied (or placed) upon some- 
thing, usually upon articles imported). 
9 
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' To im'precate vengeance upon one's enemies is to pray for 
it to fall upon them. 

« Impri'mis means ^rst in order, or in the first place. 

^ The im'print of a book is the publisher's name and the 
time and place of publication, printed on the title page. To 
imprint an idea is to press it in upon the mind. 

* To impugn* one's motives is to question or assail (make a 
fight against) them. 

J To act upon im'pulse is to be driven on to the action by 
some sudden force. 

^ To impute' an act to a person is to charge it upon him (to 
think or claim to think that he did it). 

Jm (lw)=NoT, Without. 

immaculate tnacul- .spot.* 

Jmmarginate mavg. .border.^ 

Juimature matuv . . ripe. 

immediate medi* .middle.^ 

immense mens . . measured.* 

immobility ^w^ofti?. .movable.® 

Jmmunity mun» .service, duty.' 

Zm^mu table mut . . change. 

impalpable palp . . touch.« 

impassive pass . . suffer.** 

impecunious pecun . . money.* 

impennate penn . . feather, wing.J 

Juipermeable perm, .penetrate.^ 

Jiiipervious perv. .passable.^ 

implacable plac- .please, placate."* 

imponderable ponder, .weigh.** 

impudent pud . . modest.^ 

impunity pun ( pmn) . . punishment.p 

* Immac'uiate attire is clothing without spot or stain. 

^ Immar'ginate is a botanical term signifying without rim or 
Iforder^ 
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^ An imme^diate cause is one which acts directly {without 
any intervening medium, or middle thing). 

^ Immense^ originally meant unmeasured or boundless, and 
is used in that sense by old authors. It is now used to ex- 
press vastness or greatness ; as an immense expanse of water, 
an immense fortune, an immense quantity (indicating things not 
easily measured^, 

® ImmoNi'ity of countenance means fixedness {immovable- 
ness) of features. 

' Immu'nity from taxation is release from (leaving without) 
the liability (or duty) of being taxed. 

^ An impal'pable powder is a powder so fine that the separ- 
ate particles of it are not perceptible to the touch. 

^ An impass'ive condition is a condition of not feeling (or 
suffering)', as, impassive marble. 

* An impecu'nious individual is one without money, 

J An impen'nate bird is one without wings or having only 
such as are useless for flight. 

^ To be imper'meable to a substance is to be not penetrated hy 
it ; as oiled silk is impermeable to water. 

^ Imper'vious means not passable j as, an impervious gulf, 
india-rubber is impervious to water. 

^ An implacable foe is one that cannot be placated, pleased, or 
satisfied. 

" An imporl derable body is one that has no appreciable 
weight (or camnot be weighed). 

® An im'pudent manner is a manner not decently modest or 
deferential. 

P To violate a law with impu'nity is to do it without receiv- 
ing any punishment therefor. 

J>i=lN, On, Into. 

Jncandescent cand. .burn, glow.* 

incarcerate career . . prison.*^ 

JTncarnate earn . . flesh. ° 
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Jncense cens. .burned/ 

Jncident cid. .fall/ 

Jncinerate ciner, .ashes.' 

Jncisive cis. .cut.« 

Jiicline c?m. .lean.^ 

Inchidt clud* .shut, close.* 

Jncorporate corpov . . body. ^ 

Jncrease crease (cresc) . .grow. 

Jiicriminate cvimin* .crime.^ 

JTiicubate cuh. .lie down.* 

Jncubus cub . . lie down, rest.°^ 

Jiiculpate culp. . fault." 

* A metal is incandescent when it glows at {in) white heat. 
^ To incarcerate is to put into prison. 

^ An incar'nate fiend is a fiend in t\iQ flesh, 

^ In' cense is the perfume or fragrance obtained by the 
burning of spices, etc. A person is said to be incensed' when he 
is very angry (heated ox burning with passion). 

® The in'cidents of one's life are the occurrences which hap- 
pen, or fall into it. 

' To incin'erate a body is to reduce it to (lay it in) ashes. 

^ Inclusive words are keen, pointed or penetrating words 
(which cut in to the heart of the matter). 

^ To incline' the head towards the right shoulder is to lean 
it in that direction. 

* To include' one thing with another is to have the former 
enclosed within the latter. 

J To incor'porate the several ingredients of a mixture is to 
work them into one body. 

^ To incrim'inate is to fasten a charge or accusation of 
crime upon one. 

* To in'cubate is to sit (as if to lie down) upon^ as eggs for 
hatching. 

™ An in'cubus is a nightmare, or horrid dream, in which one 
seems held motionless by some heavy weight resting on him. 
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^ To incut pate one is to convict him of the commission of 
an offense (or fault), 

In=\^^ On, Etc. (continued). 

Encumbent cumb . . recline. • 

Jncumbrance cumbr. .heap.** 

Jncur.. cur. .run.*^ 

JTnfursion curs, .running.^ 

Jndent dent, .tooth.® 

Jndict diet. . speak, say.' 

Jndite dite (diet) . . say, declare.^ 

Indorse dors, .back.*^ 

Jnduce due .lead.^ 

Jnduct duct. .lead.J 

Jndurate dur . . hard.^ 

JTnfatuate ./af te .. foolish.^ 

Inflate .fiat, .blow."^ 

Jnflect ; .j^ec^. .bend." 

JTnflict fiict. . strike.** 

Jnflux fiux. . flowing. 

* To have an incutn'bent load is to have one that rests (or 
reclines) upon one. An incumbent of an office is one who holds 
(or reclines in) it. 

^ An incum^brance to one's movements is something which 
impedes or hinders them (as if a load were heaped upon him). 

® To incur^ a debt or a penalty is to become subject or 
liable to it (to run into it, as it were). 

^ An incur' sion into a place or country is a running into it 
with hostile intent. 

® To indent ' a sheet of paper or a stick is to make notches 
(or teeth) in it. An indenture is a deed or writing of agreement 
between two parties. Originally such documents were writ- 
ten in duplicate upon the same sheet and afterwards separ- 
ated by being cut in a waving, notched (or indented) line (so 
that the two parts would always accurately fit together), one 
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part being given to each party. This indenting of the paper 
has been abandoned, but the term indenture is still retained. 

' The grand jury indicts' (pr. indites') a person for a crime 
by presenting bim to the court for trial (formally saying in the 
case that they find evidence sufficient against the person to 
put him upon his trial). 

^ To indite' a discourse is to compose or write it (as if thus 
declaring it in form to the world). 

^ To indorse' a note or draft is to put one's name on the 
back of it. The person who does this thereby becomes respon- 
sible for the payment of the money to the rightful possessor 
of the note or draft. Hence, when one indorses the language 
or opinions of another he makes them his own to the extent 
of becoming responsible for them. 

* An induced' current of electricity in a wire is one which is 
led in by its proximity to another wire or conductor upon 
which a current is passing. To induce one to an action is to 
persuade (or lead) him into it 

J To induct' one into office is to introduce him (or lead\iiai) 
into it. 

^ To in'durate tiles is to make them hard by heating or 
baking. 

^ One is said to be infatuated with a person, thing, or idea 
when he loves, admires, desires, or is carried away with it be- 
yond the bounds of reason (and thus becomes /^^/w^ in regard 
to it). 

^ To inflate^ a bladder is to make it large by blowing into it. 
A person is said to be inflated with pride when he is puffed 
(as if blown) up with it. 

^ To inflect' a ray of light is to bend it in (or out) from its 
course. 

* To inflict' punishment is to lay (or strike) it on. 

J>1=In, On, etc. (continued). 

JTnfringe fring {/rang) . .break.* 

Jnfuse fus* . pour.*^ • 
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IngrsitisLte grati* .favor.® 

J#i gradient gred. .go.** 

Jngress gr€88. .going. 

Jnhabit habit, .dwell. 

Jnhale hal- .breathe. 

Jnherent her {hcer) . .stick.® 

Jnhume hum, .the earth.' 

Jnject jecf. .throw. 

JTnnate nat . . born. 

Jnnovate nov. .new.* 

Jnscribe ScWft .. write. 

JVisidious sid.. sit.^ 

Jnsignia sigr^ .. mark.* 

Jiisinuate sinu . . fold, wind.^ 

Insist sist.-steind^ 

• To infringe' a law is to break it. To infringe one's rights 
is to trespass (or break in) upon them. 

^ To infuse' a bark is to steep it in a liquid without boiling 
(as li pouring the liquid upon it). To infuse one with hope is to 
fill him with it (as if by pouring it in), 

^ To ingra'tiate one's self with another is to get into favor 
with him. 

^ An ingre'dient of a mixture is a thing that enters (^goes) 
into its composition. 

® An inker' ent right or quality is an inborn or natural one 
that sticks to one through life. 

' To inkume' a body is to bury it (put it in tke eartk). 

« To in! novate an established custom, is to put something 
new in the place of it. 

^ An insid'ious foe is a cunning and careful one (who sits in 
waiting for an opportunity to do injury). 

* The insig'nia of rank are the marks which indicate it; as 
the crown and scepter of a sovereign. 

•J To imin'uate is to wind in^ as water into the fine crevices 
of rocks. An insinuation is something conveyed indirectly by 
word, look, or gesture (as if wound in). 
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^ To insist upon having one's way is to press (or stand upor^ 
it. 

Ilfl=\^, On, etc. (continued). 

Jnstant Sf.. stand.* 

Jwstigate stigat^ .goad.** 

JTnstill «WK. .drop.^ 

JTnstinct stinct, .goaded.* 

Jnstrument ^^f'W .. build, pile up.* 

JTnsult ^'WW. .leap.' 

Jnsurgent 8urg. .rise.« 

Jntense fen«. .stretched.^ 

JTntent tent' .stretched.** 

Jntimidate timid • . fearful.* 

Jntonate ton. .thunder.^ 

Jntorsion tors* .twist.*^ 

Jtitoxicate toxic .poison.* 

Jntricate trie . . hindrance."* 

Jntrigue trig {trie) . .hindrance.** 

Jwtrude trud. .thrust.** 

• In'stant compliance means compliance without the least 
hesitation or delay (as if standing in wait for the order). 

^ To in'stigate one to a rash action is to urge {or goad) him 
on to it. 

^ To instiir means to pour in by drops; as, the eyes instill 
tears upon the cheeks; knowledge is instilled into the mind. 

^ In'stinct is an unreasoning impulse to action (as if the 
possessor were goaded on to it). 

* An in'strument is a contrivance for making {building or 
piling up), 

' To insult meant originally to leap upon. To insult ont is to 
attack him (as if leaping upon him) with words or actions of 
disrespect or abuse. 

« An insur'gent state is one that is in rebellion (or rising) 
against constituted authority. Individuals so engaged are 
called insurgents, 

^ To be in intense' thought is to have every faculty of the 
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mind strained (or stretched) upon the object of thought. To 
be intent' upon a thing is to have the faculties stretched upon it. 

* To intimUdate one is to make him fearful in regard to 
something. 

•J To in'tonate the scale, in music, is to sound the notes suc- 
cessively aloud (the noise being compared to thunder), 

^ An intor'sion is a winding, bending, or twisting in or upon 
something. 

^ To intox'icate is to exhilarate, madden, or stupefy (as if by 
the use of som^ poison introduced into the stomach). 

™ An in'tricate path is one that is difficult to follow on ac- 
count of windings or other obscurities (a path that has many 
hindrances in it). An intricate question is one that presents 
many hindrances to its solution. 

" An intrigue' is a plot (presenting hindrances to the under- 
standing or finding out of it). 

® To intrude' upon a company is to thrust one's self in upon 
it. 

Jm.iziIn, On, etc. (continued). 

intrusion fft/«. .thrust.* 

JTntuitive tuit» .watch, see.^ 

Jnvade vad.^goJ" 

Invasion vas, .go.*^ 

jTnveigh veigh (veh) . .convey, carry.^ 

investigate — V€8tig{i) . . track.® 

Jnveterate veter . . ancient.' 

JTnvidious vid.Aook.^ 

JTwvigorate vigor . . strength.^ 

Jiivocation '. vocat. . call.^ 

Invoke vok (voc) . .call.J 

involve volv. .roU.^ 

Jnvolution VOlut. . roll. 

Xnwrought wrought ^ .worked. 

* An intru'sion into office is a thrusting of one's self into it 
without lawful authority. 
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^ Intu'itive knowledge of a thing is that which is perceived 
(seen) without argument or reasoning. 

"^ To invade' a country is to go into it as an enemy. An /«- 
va'sion is a going in with hostile intent. 

^ To inveigh' against one is to use {carry in) harsh or re- 
proachful language ia regard to him. 

* To inves'tigate a matter is to examine into it (or follow in 
its track) with great care. 

' An invet'erate smoker is one who smokes habitually and 
without moderation (one in whom the habit has become an- 
cient or deep rooted). 

» An invidious comparison is an unpleasant one, or one 
likely to excite envy {looking upon jealously). 

^ To invig' orate one is to give him energy and animation 
(to make strength in him). 

* An invocation to the Muses is a call upon them for their 
presence or aid. 

J To invoke' one's assistance is to call upon him for it. 

^ To involve' one in difficulty is to get him mixed up with 
it (as if by rolling in). An involved' argument is one that is 
complicated and difficult to follow (as if entangled or rolled 
in together). Involu'tion is the act of involving. In mathematics 
it is the multiplication (as if rolling over) of a number into 
itself a given number of times. 

jr^=NoT. 

Jncessant cess . . cease. 

JTnclement clement- . mild. 

Jncognito cognit. .known. 

incoherent coher {cohoer) stick together.* 

JTncommode commode^ .convenient.** 

JTndividual divid- .divide.*^ 

JTwdomitable domit. . tame.*^ 

JTndubitable duhit. . doubt. 

Xnevitable evit- . avoid. 
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Jnexorable ex- .out. . . ,or. .beseech.® 

Jnexpiable CflC. .out. . . .pi. .atone.' 

InisLTit /anf. .speaking. 8 

Jnfidel .fidel.. faiithiul^ 

Jnfinite fin*. end} 

Jngrate gr at. .pleased^ thankful.^ 

* Incohe'rent substances are those which do not adhere (or 
stick together), 

^ To incommode^ one is to make things not convenient for 
him. 

^ Classification is the division of things into classes (or 
species). When species can no longer be found we reach the 
not to be divided — or individ'ual, 

^ Indom'itable energy is that which cannot be overcome 
(or tamed). 

® An inex'orable tribunal is one that cannot be moved out of 
its course by prayer (or beseeching), 

' An inex^piable wrong is one which the doer is not able to 
atone for. 

« An irifant is a young child (not capable of speaking). In 
law an infant is any person under twenty-one years of age 
(who in most matters of business is not allowed the privilege 
of speaking for himself). 

^ An inlfidel is one who does not believe in (is not faith- 
ful to) God, or one who does not hold to the Christian /a/M. 

* In! finite space is space without limit (or end), 

J An itii grate is one who is not grateful (or thankful) for 
benefits received, 

Jm.= Not (continued). 

inimical imfiic (amic) . . friend.* 

Jniquity iqu (cequ) . . equal, just.** 

Jnjury .Jur, . law, right.^ 

Jnnocent noc.hurt.** 

JTnnocuous noc .hurt.® 
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Jnordinate ordin . . order/ 

Jnsatiate sati . . satisfy. 

Jnscrutable ^criif. .search. « 

JTwsipid sip {sap) . . taste.*" 

Jnsomnia somn. .sleep.^ 

J>i,tact tact, .touched. 

JTntrepid trepid. .trembling. J 

Jnvalid valid, .strong ^ 

Jn, vincible vine .conquer. 

* To be inimical to a person is to be hostile {not friendly) 
to him. 

^ An iniq'uity is something wicked, wrong (or not Just) 
^ To do an in' jury to one is to do an act toward him which 
is not right. 

^ An in'nocent thing is one that is harmless {not hurting), 

* An innoc'uous medicine is one that is safe {not hurtful). 

' An inor'dinate desire is one that is irregular, excessive, (or 
not in order), 

^ An inscru' table motive is a motive that cdinnot be under- 
stood (or searched out with success). 

^ Insi/id food is that which is without taste. An insipid dis- 
course is one which is lifeless or flat (like tasteless food). 

^ Jnsom'nia is the condition of being not able to sleep. 

J An intrep'id person is one who meets danger without trem- 
bling (or fear). 

^ An in'valid is a person who is out of health (or not 
strong), 

Zfie='LiKEf Pertaining to. 

Aquiline aquil . . the eagle. 

Bovine bov . . ox, cow. 

Canine can.. dog. 

Cervine cerv. .deer. 

Corvine corv. .the crow. 

Dentine dent, .tooth. 
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Equine equ- .horse. 

htonine leo . . lion. 

hupine lup. .wolf. 

Marine mar ^. the sea. 

Ovine ov . . a sheep. 

Porcine pore. .pig. 

Ratline ran. .frog. 

Saline sal. .salt. 

Ursine urs- .a bear. 

Vulpine vulp . . fox. 

JTrradiate radi. .ray.* 

JTrrigate rig at. .moisten.* 

JTrruption rupt . . break.® 

* To irraldiate a landscape is to illuminate it (or send in 
rays of light upon it). 

^ To ir'rigate lands is to moisten them by putting water upon 
them. 

® An trrup'tion of hostile forces is a sudden breaking in by 
them upon a country. 

Jty =Ness^ Quality, State, Condition. 

Acerbity acer& .. bitter, sour. 

Adversif y adver8{e) . . adverse. 

Alacrity alacr. .brisk. 

Amity am (amic) . . a friend. 

Asperity asper . . rough. 

Avidity avid . . eager, greedy. 

Brevity hrev . . short. 

Calamity .calam. .reed, stalk.* 

Cavity cav . . hollow. 

Celerity celer. .swift. 

Charity char {car) . . dear.* 
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Consanguinif y . . con . . together, with — sanguin . . blood.*^ 

Cupidity cupid. .desiring. 

Debility debil . . weak. 

T>\gnity dign . . worthy.* 

Duplictf y du . . two plic . . fold.® 

* A caiam'ity is a great misfortune (such as happens to the 
husbandman when the stalks of ripening grain are beaten 
down and his crops lost by reason of a destructive storm). 

^ Char'ity is that disposition of mind which inclines us to 
think well of (hold dear^ or in high esteem) our fellow men 
and to do them good. 

® Cotisanguifi ity is the relationship of those whose blood 
runs together through a common ancestry, 

** Dig'nity of behavior is that manner or bearing which 
shows that one considers himself worthy of the place he holds 
and of the respect of his fellows. A dignity is also an office or 
honor (supposed to be worthily bestowed). 

® Duplic'ity is deception (the quality of being two-fold, or 
two-sided). 

jTf^A^NESS, Etc (continued), 

Entity ent^ .being.* 

Equi^l/ eqii (cequ) . . equal.** 

Fatuif J/ ,fatu . . foolish, silly. 

FideWfy fldel . Aaxthiwh 

Gravitg grav. .heavy. 

Heredity hered . . heir.<^ 

Humility humil, .humble.* 

lenity len^ .soft, mild. 

Levity lev. .light. 

Longevity long.. long ev (ccv). .an age, age. 

Majority major . . greater. 

Minorif y minor . . less. 

Opacity opac . . dusky, dark. 

Parity ^ar.. equal. 

Faucity pauc .few. 
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• En'fity is real existence (or state of being). 

^ Eg'uity is absolute impartiality {equalness) in the distribu- 
tion of justice. 

° Heredity is the term applied to the law of transmission of 
the qualities of parents to their offspring (or heirs), 

^ Humitity is humbleness, lowliness of mind. 

jrf2A=NESs, ETC. (continued). 

Propinquity propinqu^ .neighboring, near. 

Quality qual. .what sort, kind. 

Quantity quant, .how great. 

Rapacity rapac . . seizing. 

Reciprocity r eciproc .alternating^ interchanging. 

Salubrity sdlubr. .healthful. 

Sanctify. sanct. .holy. 

Sodalify sodal. .a mate, fellow. 

Suavif y suav . . sweet, pleasant. 

Temerity temer. .rash. 

Tenacity tenac .holding. 

Tenuify tenu. .thin, slender. 

Ubiquity ubiqu. .everywhere. 

Unity un. .one. 

Utility util. .useful. 

Velocity veloc .swift. 

Verity ver. .true. 

Vicinity vicin . . neighboring. 

Viridity virid- .green. 

lJeflt=F\JLL OF. 

Corputenf corp . . body.* 

Fraudulent*^ 

Feculent fee {fcee) . .faeces, dregs.® 

Opu?enf op. .riches, wealth.*^ 

PuruJenf pwf. .matter.® 

Succuten* , , .M^i^cc .juice.' 
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Truculent. true. savage, fierce.* 

Virulent vir. .virus, poison.** 

Flocculent .flocc. .fleece, wool. 

Esculent esc. .food. 

* A cor'puient person is one of large size {full of body). 

^ A fraud' ulent transaction is one tainted with (/«// of) 
fraud, 

^ A fee' u/ent liquid is one that is muddy or dirty (/«// /?/" 
dregs or slime). 

^ An op' ulent region is one abounding in (/«// of) wealth. 

® A pur ulent substance partakes of the nature of {^s full of) 
matter. 

^ The stalk of the sugar cane is succulent because it is full 
of Juice. 

s A true' ulent person is one filled with fierceness, cruelty or 
barbarity. 

^ A vir'ulent disease is one extremely poisonous {full of 
poison) in its nature. Hence a virulent attack is one full of 
venom. 

Ijev=L,iFTf Lighten, Light, Rise, Raise. 

Alleviate al (ae?). .to ate, .en, make.* 

Elevate 6 . . out from, up.** 

ievant ant. .ing.° 

Levee ee. . that which.^ 

Lever er. .that which.® 

ievity ity.. ness.^ 

Levy |/..ing.8 

Relevant re* .back ant. .ing.^ 

Relieve re. .back, again.* 

* We alle'viate the sufferings of another when we make them 
lighter to him. 

^ We el'evate anything when we lift it up out from its pre* 
vious position. 
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^ The Levant' is the east (especially the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean), the place of the rising sun. 

** A levee' is a ceremonious visit or assemblage (originally 
held only in the morning or after rising), A lev'ee is an 
embankment thrown up {raised) on the side of a river to pre- 
vent inundation. 

® A lev'er is an instrument by means of which we //// heavy 
bodies. 

' Lev'ity is lightness of disposition as opposed to seriousness. 

5 A lev'y is the act of raising (lifting) men for war. Also 
the act of taking (lifting) property under legal process. 

^ A relevant fact or thought is one relating to the matter 
under consideration and which affects it (as if lifting back 
against it). 

^ To relieve! a person is to //// him up again after he has 
been cast down. 

2>fcW'C=LlNE. 

CurvilineaLT ctirv . . curve ar . . pertaining to.* 

Delineate de» .from. . ..ate.. make, do.^ 

Idne 

Idneage age . . collection of.® 

Lineal al. .pertaining to. 

Lineament ment.. thax which.* 

Linear ar. .pertaining to. 

Rectilinear recti.. direct, straight.® 

* A curvilin'ear figure is one bounded by curved lines, 

^ To delin'eate is to picture by making lines from (like) those 
of the object delineated. Hence, figuratively, to describe. 

® The lin'eage of a person is his descent (through the line of 
his ancestors). 

^ The lin'eaments are the lines taken collectively which dis- 
tinguish the features of one person from another. 

® A rectilin'ear figure is one bounded by straight lines. 
9 
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Ijiter= Letter, 

AlHteraition al (ad) . . to, according to.* 

llliteraitt U (in) . .not.^ 

Idteral al- .pertaining to.® 

Idtersiry ari/. .pertaining to.** 

Idferaiture ure* .state of being.® 

Obliterate o& . . over.' 

* Allitera!Hon is the regular recurrence of the same letter in a 
verse, especially at the beginning of every word of a line (the 
verse being made according to the letter^, 

^ An iliit'erate person is an uneducated person (one not 
versed in letters), 

® The lit'eral meaning of a word is just what its letters say. 

^ A lit'erary production is a writing (composed of letters). 
A literary man is one devoted to letters, 

® Lit'erature is the science of letters. The results of learn- 
ing, knowledge and imagination preserved in writing (com- 
posed of letters) is called literature, 

' To oblit'erate is to destroy utterly (as if by painting over 
a letter already formed). 

Xogi*= Speak. 

Colloquy col. .together. . . .y (i). .ing.* 

^loqutnt,. e. .out. . . .ent> .ing.^ 

iogteacious acious . . tending to.® 

Obloquy ob. .against y. ing.^ 

Soliloquy sol. .alone. . . .y. .ing. 

Ventriloquist ventr. .belly ist, .one who.® 

* A coVloquy is a conversation between (or speaking together 
of) two or more persons. 

^ An el'oquent address is one which is spoken out in a forcible, 
pathetic and effective style. 

® A loqua'cious person is one given (or tending) to much 
speaking. 
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^ To mention one with oVloquy is to speak against him in 
reproachful or contemptuous language. 

® A ventrit oquist is one who by speaking from the belly causes 
his voice to come apparently from a distance and in tones 
different from those of his natural voice. 

Jfiagrii^ Great. 

-Maflrnanimous anim . . mind .... ous . . having.* 

JMTagmificent .^c. .do, appear ent* .ing.** 

Magnify fy- .make.*' 

JlfaflWiloquent loqu. .speak enf . .ing.** 

Jlfaflrnitude iftec?e. .ness, state of being.® 

Magnai Charta* Charta. .charter, sheet of paper. 

* A magnan'imous man is one having a great^ or elevated 
mind — ^great enough to forgive even an enemy and treat him 
with kindness. 

^ A magnificent structure is a great, or grand appearing 
structure. A magnificent plan is one that is great in appearance, 

^To mag^nify an object by the use of a microscope 
is to increase its apparent size (make it great). Magnify also 
n^ans to praise or extol (call, or make great)] as to magnify 
the name of the Lord. 

^ A magnitoquent individual is one whose speaking is in a 
pompous, lofty (or would-be great) style. 

® The mag'nitude of a body is the extent {or greatness) of its 
dimensions, size or bulk. 

* Magna Charta (or Great Charter) is the name given to the charter, 
concession, or bill of rights obtained in 1 2 1 5 by the English barons from King 
John, and afterwards confirmed by Henry III and Edward I. It was the 
forerunner of all the written constitutions of modern times and has proved 
a sure bulwark of liberty. By its provisions all bills taxing the people 
were required to originate in that branch of parliament which directly rep- 
resented the people, and the right of speedy trial by jury was guaranteed. 
One of the leading features of despotic rule is the right to seize persons 
and property and dispose of them at will. 
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]ifal=BAT>, III. 

JIfafapert apert- .opened.* 

Malaria ari. .air a. .disease.'* 

JMTaiediction diet.. speak ion- »ing,^ 

JUaleiactor fact.. do or. .er.^ 

JMTaZevolent vol. .wish ent. .ing.® 

Malign gn (gen) . .birth.' 

JfcTaiversation vers . . turn atiofl . . ing.^ 

* A matapert remark is a bold, forward, or saucy one (the 
speech of one who opens his mouth too readily or badly), 

^ Mala'ria is a disease caused by breathing foul (or bad) air, 
such as that occurring in the vicinity of swamps and other 
damp places. 

^ A maledic'tion is a condemnation, curse (or speaking ill) of 
or against a person or thing. 

^ A malefac'tor is an evil (or ///) doer, 

® A malev'olent person is one who is spiteful or evil-disposed 
toward others (one who is habitually wishing ill towards them). 

' A malign' influence is an evil {ill-born) influence. 

^ Malversa'tion in office is bad behavior (or turning from the 
right course) by the person holding the office. 

Marly Manu=liAND. 

Amanuensis a. .with. . ..ensis. .one who.* 

l^itnanons &i. .double, two. . . .ous. . having. ** 

Eiw^an^cipate e. .out. . . .dp (cap), .take.*^ 

Manacle acle. .that which. 

Manifest ./est. .struck.^ 

Manipulate pul {plen). .full.® 

JIfanoeuvre oeuvre. .work.' 

Manual a?, .pertaining to.^ 

JIfanufacture .fact, .make ure. .ing.^ 

Manumit mit . . send.^ 

ilfaiiuscript script, .written^ 

Quadruwi'aW'Ous qtiadru. .four ous. .having.^ 
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* An aman'uensis is one who writes {with the hand) from dicta- 
tion. 

^ Man is called a bima'nous animal in consequence of having 
two hands, 

"" To eman'cipate a slave is to set him free (and therefore 
take him out of the hands of his master). 

^ A thing becomes man' if est when it becomes as apparent 
as if touched {struck) by the hand, 

® To manip'ulate is to manage (or handle) (as the old Roman 
military companies were handled by means of a handful of 
straw used as an ensign or standard). 

' A mancBu'vre is a dexterous or skillful performance (as 
if the work of a well-trained hand), 

^ A man'ual is a >^«^ book on some subject (on^ readily 
carried about in the hand), 

^ Manufac'ture is the making of things (as with the hand), 

* To manumit' a slave is to send him forth free (or out of 
one's hands), 

J A man'uscript is written by hand. 

^ A monkey is called quadru'manous in consequence of hav- 
ing /7«r hands, 

Mar=S^A. 

JIfaHne .in^e. .pertaining to.* 

Mariner in. .pertaining to. . ..er. .one who.* 

JIfaritime itim. .pertaining to.® 

Rosemary ros. .dew.^ 

Coriw^orant cor{v) . .crow, raven.® 



Marine' plants are those which grow in {or pertain to) the 



sea. 



^ A mar'iner is one who sails in ships (vessels pertaining to 

the sea). 

^ Maritime law is the law pertaining to the sea, 

^ Rose'mary is a fragrant plant or shrub — so called from 

some fanciful connection with the spray (or dew) of the sea. 
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® The cof^morant (or sea-raven) is a large web-footed sea 
bird noted for its voracity. 

Mater J Matr^ i!fe*r= Mother. 

Mate^v^ioX na?. .by.* 

Maternity nity . . state, hood.** 

Matricide cid. .kill, slay.*^ 

Matrimony mony^ .state, condition.* 

Matron on. .one who.® 

JIfofropolis polis. .city/ 

* Mater' nal affection is motherly affection. 

^ Mater' nity is motherhood or the state of being a mother. 

® Mat 'ricide is the killing of one's own mother, 

^ Mat'rimony is the sacred bond existing between father 
and mother, 

^ hma 'tron is a motherly woman. 

' A metrop'olis is a great centre of trade, wealth and luxury 
(like the great mother-cities * of antiquity). 

Mega, Megal=GREAT. 

JIfeflralithic Uth> .stone.* 

Megalonyx onyx . . claw.^ 

Megalornis ornis - *bird.'^ 

Megalosaur saur* .lizard.* 

Megaphyton phyt.. plant.® 

Megapode — . — .pod. .foot' 

Megastome stom. .mouth.^ 

JIfegratherium therium. .beast.^ 

* The cities of ancient Greece made a regular practice of relieving 
their excess of population by sending out colonies into countries more or 
less remote. The city sending out the colony would be parent (or mother) 
city ot the latter. Each metropolis (or mother-city) controlled the trade 
of its colonies, and prospered so much in consequence that colonization 
was eventually carried on from motives of trade alone. Hence, a modem 
city controlling vast trade and abounding in wealth and luxury is called 
a metropolis. 
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The pyramids of Egypt and Druidical ruin at Stone- 
henge in England are examples of megalith' ic {great stone) 
structures. 

^ The megalofiyx is a huge fossil animal found in South 
America — ^so named on account of the great size of its claw 
bones. 

^ Megalor'nis is the term applied to a genus of great birds 
belonging to the heron family. 

^ Meg'alosaur is the name given to a lizard of great size 
whose fossil remains have been found in England. 

® MegapKyton is the name given to an extinct genus of 
plants of great size found in fossil form in coal mines. 

' Meg'apode is the name of the mound-building bird or 
brush turkey of Australia, remarkable for the great size of its 
feet. 

s Meg'astome is the term applied to certain shells having 
large {great) apertures (or mouths), 

^ Megathe'rium is the name applied to a great beast allied to 
the sloth, whose fossil remains are found in great abundance 
in^ South America. 

illeW'»= Measure. 

CommenSMrditt com (con). .with, together.* 

Di^w^en^^ion di {dis) . . apart .... ion . . that which.** 

Immense im {in) . . not,*^ 

Measure {niensure),ur. .act of.** 
Jlfen«uration ur. .ing ion* .act of.« 

* Two magnitudes or numbers are said to be commen'sur- 
ate when they exactly contain the same unit of measure (when 
they can be measured together), 

^ The dimetisions of a body are those elements of it that 
while all belonging to the same body are measured apart (or in 
different directions) from one another ; as, length, breadth, 
thickness. 

® Immense' is very great (so great that it cannothe measured). 
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^ To meas^ure a thing is to apply the unit of measure to the 
thing measured and find out thereby how many times it is 
contained. 

* Merisuration is the act of measuring. Also the science 
which treats of measuring, 

iHefer^ Measure. 

Baromefer har. .weight.* 

Q\iroviometer chron . . time.^ 

'Diameter dia . . through.° 

Geometry ge. .earth, land. . . .y. .ment.* 

HexRTneter hexa.. six,^ 

Hydrometer hydr. .water.' 

Vtnta.meter penta. . five.^ 

Perimeter peri, .around.^ 

Thermometer therm, .heat.^ 

Trigonometry triffoti. .triangle. . . .y. .ment.J 

Symmetry sym.. together. . . .y . .ment.^ 

* A bar om^ iter is an instrument which measures the pressure 
(or weight) of the atmosphere. As the pressure of the atmos- 
phere diminishes upon ascending into it, the barometer is use- 
ful in measuring the height of mountains or of a balloon. It 
is also of great value in foretelling the approach of storms. 

^ A chronom'eter is an instrument to measure time. Speci- 
fically it is a large and carefully constructed watch, adjusted 
with great nicety, for the use of navigators in making their 
calculations as to distances, latitude and longitude, etc. 

^ The diam'eter of the earth is the distance (or measure) 
through it from opposite points in its circumference. 

^ Geom'etry is that branch of mathematics which treats of 
the measurement of lines, surfaces and solids (and therefore 
applied in measuring land), 

® A hexameter in poetry is a measure having six poetic feet 
to the line. 

' A hydronieter is an instrument for measuring the density 
of water and other liquids. 
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^ Kpentanieter is a poetic measure oi five feet to the line. 
^ The perim'eter of a cube or other figure bounded by- 
straight lines is the sum of all its sides (or measure around it). 

* A thermom'eter is an instrument used to measure degrees of 
heat 

^ TrigonoM* etry is that branch of mathematics which treats 
especially of the measurement of triangles, 

^ A figure or body is said to possess sym'metry when all its 
parts are in due proportion (or when the measurements of all 
of them harmonize together). 

Mit (Mitt)=SEND, Let Go. 

Admit ae?. .to, toward, into.* 

Commit com (con) . . with.^ 

Demit c?e. .from, down, away." 

Emit e. .out.^ 

Immit im (in^). .into. 

Intertnit inter, .between.® 

MsLtiumit manu. .hand.' 

Omit O (ofe'^ .. against, in regard toJ^ 

Pertnit per . . through.** 

Remit re. .back.* 

Submit sub. .under.J 

Transiw^if trans, .across.^ 

* One is admit' ted to a house when he is sent toward it by one 
having authority. Hence, we admit anything when we allow 
it (like allowing or admitting one to enter a house). 

^ We commit' a task, duty or trust to one when we send it 
with him. Hence, we commit when we transact or do ; as to 
commit 2Si offense. Hence, also, we commit vj\ien we trust s as 
to commit our souls to God, to commit words to memory. 

® We demit' ourselves to humble duties when we yield {send 
down) ourselves to them. 

^ The volcano emits' {sends out) smoke, fire and melted 
lava 
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* An intermittent spring ceases to flow from time to time 
(as if sending forth a pause between its periods of action). 

' A slave is manumit' ted when he is set free (and thus sent 
away out of the Aands of his owner). 

« We omit^ that which we neglect (or let go). 

^ Wg permit' that which we let go on (or through its course). 

* To remit' money is to send it to a person (as if sending back 
the payment for goods forwarded). To remit an imposed fine 
or penalty is to recall it (as if sending back the amount already 
collected). 

J We submit ' to the will of another when we let ourselves 
go under his authority. 

^ Light, heat, sound or electricity is transmitted {sent 
through or across a space) by means of some medium occupy- 
ing space. 

Mon^ Mono=0^'£.y Sole. Single. 

iffonarch arch, .ruler.* 

-Monocarp carp, .fruit* 

Monactros ceros. .horn,^ 

JIfonochlamydeous. .chlamyd. .cloak, covering.* 

Jlfonochord chord . . string.® 

-Monochromatic chrom{at) . . color.' 

-Monochrome chrom. .colon' 

-Monocotyle cotyl . . cup.s 

-Monocular ocul. .eye.** 

JIfonodactylous dactyl . . finger.* 

-Monody oe?..song.J 

-Monogastric gra«fr .. stomach. 

Jlfonogram gram . . letter writing.* 

-Monolith nth . . stone.^ 

* A mon'arch is a ruler having sole authority. 

* A mon'ocarp is a plant that produces fruit once and then 
dies, as wheat, barley, rye and other grains. 

^ In astronomy Monoc'eros is the constellation familiarly 
called the Unicorn (a fabulous animal having one horn). 
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^ Monochlamyd*eous is a botanical term signifying having a 
single covering, 

® A moriochord is an instrument consisting primarily of a 
single string and used in experimenting with musical sounds. 

' Monochromat 'ic rays of light are rays having one color only. 
A mon'ochrome is a picture done in a single color. 

s A mon'ocotyle plant is one having a ««^/f cotyledon (or 
seed-^«/); as the grasses, wheat, oats, etc. 

^ A monoc'ular instrument is one that can be used with one 
eye only, as the ordinary microscope or telescope. 

* Monodctc'tylotis means having but one finger or toe. 

^ A mon'ody is a poem or song of a mournful chsiracter 
chanted or sung by a single performer. 

^ A mon'ogram is a ««^/i? character or device formed of two 
or more letters interwoven (as if done at one writing). 

^ A mon'olith is a column, monument, obelisk or other 
structure consisting of a single stone. The monolithic temples 
of India are cut out of the solid rock. 

Moflj MoflO=0^^y ETC. (continued). 

Jlfoti^ologue logue . . speaking.* 

Jlfon^omania mania, .madness.** 

Monomial (n)ofn . . name, term.® 

ilfon^omorphous niovph\ . form.*^ 

JMToiiophthong phthong . .soundf utterance.® 

jMTonophyllous phyll . . leaf. 

Monopoly pol» .sell.' 

JMTonopteral pter . . wing.*^ 

JfeTon^osperm sperm . . seed.^ 

ilfon^ostich stich . . verse.' 

ilfonostoma stom. .mouth.J 

Jtfon^othalamous thalam. .chamber.* 

Jtfbnotheism the. .God.^ 

ilfbti^otomous fowi. .cut."" 

ilfon^otonous ton . . sound.'' 
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• A mon'ologue is a scene, poem, or speech for the speaking 
of one person alone. 

^ Monoma'nia is a species of insanity (or madness) charac- 
terized by derangement of the mind upon one particular sub- 
ject 

^ In algebra, a mona'mial is an expression consisting of a 
single term; as, 3X. 

^ A monomor'phaus insect is one which has the same (one) 
form in its larval and perfect states. 

® A mon'ophthong is a single vowel sound^ or two written 
vowels pronounced as one sound. 

' To have a monap^oly of an article is to have entire {sole) con- 
trol of the selling of it. Great corporations are often called 
monopolies because they have control of some particular busi- 
ness. 

^ In architecture monop'teral is a term signifying having but 
one wing, or cella, and that the main body of the inclosure. 
It is applied specifically to a temple supported by a circle of 
columns. 

^ A mon'osperm is a plant having but one seed. 

^ A mon'ostich is a poem of one verse, 

^ Monostdma is a zoological term to designate a genus of 
intestinal worms having one sucker {mouth) only. 

^ A monothal 'amous shell is one having but a single chamber. 

^ Mon'otheism is the doctrine that there is but one God. 

^ A monot'omous rock or crystal is one that has its cleavage 
(or cutting) distinct in o?ie direction only. 

^ A monot'onous discourse is one of dull uniformity (as if 
having but one sound). 

Mult=M ASY. 

iUTieif icarinate carin . . keel.* 

M^ulticipitaX cipit {caput) . .head.** 

JMTi^tticostate cost . . rib.® 

JIfultidentsite dent.. tooth. 

Multidigitate digit., ^nger. 
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JifultiM .fid. .split.* 

Multifiorous fior. .flower. 

Multiiugous 'Jug. .yoke, pair. 

Multilsiteral later . . side. 

JfcFM?filocular loctU.. celL^ 

JIfultinodous nod. .knot. 

JfcFieifiplication plic .fold.' 

JIfwifisiliquous sUiqu. .pod.* 

JMTteifisulcate sulc. .furrow. 

Multitude itude. .ness, state of being. 

Multungulate ungul. .hoof.^ 

* A midticar'inate shell is one having many ridges (or keeli). 
^ MulHcip'ital is a botanical term meaning many-headed, 

® Multicos' tate is a botanical term meaning many-ribbed, 

* A muVtifid leaf is one split into many parts. 

® A multilobular shell is one having many cells, or chambers. 
Locul means a little place ; loc, .place. ...»/. .little. 

' Multiflica' tion is the process of increasing in number (as by 
folding a sheet of paper many times and thus making many sheets). 

^ A multisiV iquous plant is one having many pods or seed vessels. 

^ Multuri gulate means having the hoof divided into more 
than two {many^ parts. 

^a?=: Pertaining to. 

External exter. .without, outside. 

Fraterna? .f rater . . brother. 

Infernal infer . . below.* 

Interna? inter, .within. 

Materna? mater, .mother. 

Paterna? pater . . father. 

Verna? ver. .spring. 

* Infer' nal mesins pertaining to the lower regions. 

H^ecrolite lite (lith) . .stone.* 

Ifecrology logy . . discourse, record.** 
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N^ecromancy mancy* .divination.® 

JVecrophagan phag . . eat.*^ 

JViecrophore '. ... .phor. .carry, bear.® 

JVecropolis polls . . city.' 

JVect'osis osis . . disease.^ 

* The term nec'rolite is applied to a stonCy found in nodule 
form in limestone strata, which upon being struck gives off 
an odor like that of putrid {corpse) flesh. 

^ The necrotogy of a city or other place is a record of its 
deaths (or number of corpses). 

^ Nec'rotnancy. is the art of divination or foretelling by al- 
leged communication with the spirits of the dead, 

^ A necrophagan is a kind of beetle which feeds upon de- 
composing flesh or dead bodies {corpses). 

® The term nec'rophore is applied to a kind of beetle whose 
eggs are deposited in the corpses of small animals, such as 
moles or frogs, where they are borne until the young are 
hatched. 

' A necrop'olis is a graveyard or cemetery (a city oithe dead), 

s Necro'sis is a medical term denoting disease of a bone which 
results in its mortifying or becoming putrid (like a corpse). 

Astronomy astr. .star.* 

Autonoiw^y aut^ . self.^ 

Economy ec {oic) . .house.® 

Gastronom^y gastr> .stomach.** 

* Astron'omy treats of the laws which govern the move- 
ments of the stars, or heavenly bodies. 

^ The provinces of European Turkey obtained auton'omy 
when they acquired the right to make their own laws, 

'^ jEcon'omy is carefulness, like that which becomes the law 
of good housekeeping. It is also that which relates to demand 
^nd supply (as in carrying on dihouse, or home); as, political 
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economy. It is also provision for use (like things in a kouse)\ 
as, the economy of nature. 

^ Gastroriomy is the art of high living (supposed to be 
based on the laws of the stomach), 

Nomin=T<i AME. 

Denominate de,, down ate . . ed.* 

JS'ominal a? . . pertaining to.^ 

Ifominsite afe. .indicate, point out.*' 

Pronominal pro* .for. . . .aZ. .like, pertaining to.** 

* A denominate quantity is one that is named down to a 
certainty; as, 5 pounds.* 

^ A nom'inal ruler is one who is a ruler only in name (his 
sole authority being that ^hich pertains to the name). 

® To nom'inate a person fpr an office is to name him in con- 
nection with the office, as one worthy to be elected. 

* Kpronom'inal adjective is one that resembles, or is like a 
pronoun. A pronoun is a word used instead of (or for) a 
noun (or name). 

N0X9 3roc#= Night. 

Equinocftal equ . . equal .... ial . . pertaining to.* 

Equinoa? equ. .equal.^ 

JVocf ambulist ain&ti2..walk . . .i^f . .one who.® 

JVocf ilucous luc . . shine .... ou8 . . ing.** 

JV(9Cfivagant vag . . wander .... ant . . ing.® 

JV(9Cf urnal urnal . . pertaining to.^ 

* Equinoc^Hal storms are those occurring at, or pertaining to, 
the season when the days and nights are of equal length. 

- ^ The e'guinoxes are points in the ecliptic, or apparent 
pathway of the sun. They are two in number, the vernal (or 
spring) equinox and the autumnal equinox. When the sun is in 

* The denominator of a fraction is that term which gives the name 
to the fraction. 
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one of the equinoxes the day and night are exactly equal at all 
places on the earth's surface. 

^ A noctam' bulist is one who walks by night or in his sleep; a 
somnambulist. 

^ A noctilu'cous substance is one that shines at night, or in 
the dark. 

® A noctiv'agant animal is one addicted to wandering about 
by night in search of prey. 

' Noctur'nal reveries are those occurring in or pertaining to 
the night, 

OcuI=Eye. 

Binoculsir bin* .double, two. . ..«!•.. pertaining to.*^ 

Inoct^iate in> .in afe. .put.** 

MonoculsLV man . . single .... ar . . having.® 

Ocular «!•. .pertaining to.^ 

Oculist ist . . one who.® ^ 

* jBinoc'ular vision is that pertaining to, or occurring with, 
both (two^ eyes. 

^ To inoc'ulate a tree is to put into its bark, the bud (or eye) 
of a different tree. Hence, to inoculate with a disease is to 
communicate (set in) its germ (or bud), 

° A monoc'ular insect is one having but a single eye?^ 

^ Ocular demonstration is that which is actually presented 
to the eye (or pertains to seeing). 

® An oc'ulist is one who is skilled in the treatment of the eye, 

Odon^ Odont=TooTK. 

Glyptodon glypt- .carved.* 

Leontoc?on. leon. .lion.** 

* The Cyclops were a fabulous monocular race of giants said to have 
had a single round {circular) eye in the middle of the forehead. The 
most celebrated Cyclops was Polyphemus (the speaker of many things). 
He captured Ulysses and his crew, and proceeded to devour one for each 
meal. Ulysses drove a stake into his single eye while he slept; and he 
and the remnants of his crew were thus enabled to elude the blinded and 
furious giant and make their escape. 
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Mastodon mast, .breast, nipple.® 

Mylodon myl.. mill.^ 

OdontsAgisL algia . . pain.® 

Odontology oZoflrj/. .science.' 

* The glyp'todon is an extinct quadruped of the armadillo 
family, and as large as an ox — so named on account of its 
teeth being fluted (or carved), 

^ The leon'todon is the species of dandelion (or lton*s tooth) 
known as the fall dandelion. 

^ The mas'todon is a huge fossil animal, so named because 
of the protuberances (resembling nipples) on the grinding sur- 
faces of its teeth, 

^ The myVodon is an extinct animal of g^eat size — so named 
on account of the immense flat grinding surfaces (resembling 
w/'/Z-stones) of his molar teeth, 

* OdontaVgia is pain in the teeth, or tooth ache. 

' OdontoVogy is that branch of anatomy which treats of the 
structure and development of the teeth (the science oi the teetK), 

hnonymons . . an . . without .... ous . . being. 
Homonym. . .hom. .same.* 

Metonymy* . .^ii.ef(a). .after, in place of y, .condition.^ 

Patron j/Wiic..._2>afi». .father. . . .ic. .pertaining to.® 
Synonym syn . . together.*^ 

* A hom'onym is a word having the same sound (or name) as 
another, but a different meaning ; as, bury — to hide in the 
ground, and berry — a small fruit. 

^ Metorlymy is a figure of speech in which a word (or name) 
is used in place of another to express the same idea; as, the 
study of Huxley — that is, his works. 

® One's patronymic is the name he derives from his father,* 

* Patronymics were very common among the ancient Greeks. Achilles 
was called Pelides after his father Pehus\ and the brothers Agamemnon 
*and Menelaus were called the Atridce after their father,^ Atreus. In Nor- 

xo 
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* Sytionyms are words (or names) which are alike {together) 
in meaning; as prohibit, forbid. 

Oval a?, .like.* 

Oviferous .fer.,he2cr. . . .OUS- .ing.^ 

Ovigerous ff€r. .bear. . . .ou8* .ing. 

Oviparous par . . produce .... ous . . ing.« 

Ovoid oid. .form, shape.* . 

Ovule teZe. .little.® 

Ovulite lite (lith) . . stone.' 

* An o'vat figure is one having the sAape of an egg, 

^ Ovt/'erous or ozfig'erous insects on those which carry about 
their eggs with them after the production of the latter. 

® Ovip'arous animals are those producing young by means of 
eggs which are hatched after exclusion from the body. 

^ O'voidimit is fruit which has the shape {form) of an egg. 

® O'vulCy meaning little egg^ is a botanical term denoting a 
seed germ {egg) or seed in its early state of formation. 

' An o'vulite is a fossil egg (or egg turned to stone), 

jPath=FEEL, Suffer. 

Apathy a. .without.* 

Antipathy anti. .against.^ 

Allopathy all. .other.® 

Homeojpaf fey home {homoi) . . same, like.* 

-Paffeetic etic. . causing.® 

Pathology log. .word, treatise.' 

Pathos 08 . . ness, that which.*^ 

Sympathy sym {syn) . .with, together.** 

* Ap'athy is the state of being utterly stolid or indifferent 
(and consequently without feeling), 

way to-day patronymics are used exclusively in place of surnames. The 
children of John Peterson, for example, are not called Pei/grfon hvX Johnson, 
after their father's personal name. 
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^ We have an antip^athy towards a person against whom we 
have strong /eeling. 

® Allop'athy is a system of cure that employs medicines pro- 
ducing symptoms {sufferings or feelings^ entirely different (or 
other) from those of the disease. For example, a symptom of 
fever is heat; allopathy therefore employs a cooling medicine or 
treatment. 

** Homeop^athy cures by means of remedies causing symp- 
toms {feelings) like those of the disease. The motto of home- 
opathy is " Similia similibus curantur" {simil — like, simil — like, 
cur — cure), ^^ Similars by similars are cured,** or ^^Like cures like,** 

® Kpathet'ic appeal is one causing dt^^^ feeling. 

' Pathol 'ogy is that branch of medicine that treats of the 
nature and peculiarities of the different diseases (or forms of 
suffering), 

^ Pathos is that which stirs up th^ feelings. 

^ By sympathy -w^feel as another jFeels (feel with him) and 
suffer as he suffers {suffer with him). 

Tel (Pe??)= Drive, Urge. 

Compel com {con) . . with.* 

Dispel diS' .apart.^ 

Expel •. ex- .out.*^ 

Impel im (in), .in, into, against** 

Propel .pro • . before, forward.® 

Repel re. .back.^ 

* One is compelled' to proceed when he is driven along by force. 

^ We dispel' gloom by driving it apart, or away j as the warm 
sunshine dispels a fog. 

<^ An individual is expelled' from a society when he is ex- 
cluded (or, as it were, driven out). 

^ We feel impelled' to do a thing when we feel urged on to it 
(as the vessel feels the driving force of the wind against its sails). 

® The boat is urged or driven forward by the propelling ac- 
tion of the oars. 
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' We repeV temptation to evil by driving \\.b(uk (as a soldier 
repels his assailant). 

Pe/l<f=HANG, Weigh* 

h^pend ap (ad). .to, against* 

Compend com (eon) . .with, together.** 

Depend de. .down, from.® 

Expend ex. .out.** 

\mpend im (in) . . in, against, over.® 

J*en*dant ant. . ing.' 

Pendent ent. .ing.« 

Pendulous vlous . . ing.** 

Pendulum ulum . . that which.* 

Perpendicular 2>ef*. .through. J 

Sus2>end sus {sub) . . under. 

• The old records have seals append' ed (attached, or hanging) 
to them. 

^ A com'pend IS an abridgement or summary of a larger treat- 
ise (obtained by carefully weighing the contents of the latter). 

^ The hanging lamp depends' from the ceiling. A person de- 
pends upon another when he is supported by that other, as the 
ceiling supports the hanging lamp. 

^ When specie, or hard money, is expend' ed (or paid out) on 
a large scale, it is weighed out Previous to the introduction of 
coinage the precious metals passed from hand to hand by 
weight invariably. Hence, to pay out was to weigh out, 

® An impending calamity is one that has not yet occurred, 
but that hangs over in a threatening manner in full view, like 
the sword of Damocles suspended by a hair. 

' A pendant is a jewel hanging from the ear of a lady. 

s The stalactites dire pendent (or hanging) formations found 
in caves. 

^ The earth has been called pendulous because it seems to 
hang balanced in space. 

* Especially, to weigh with hanging scales. 
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^ The pend'ulum hangs from a support or pivot on which it 
swings. 

J Kperpendic'ular line is one which forms aright angle with 
another, as does the plumb-line {hanging through the air) with 
a horizontal line. 

^ We may suspend! (hang under or dmvti) a ball by attaching it 
to a string. In suspending an operation we put a stop to it (as the 
suspendedhdXi is stopped in its downward course by the string). 

l>/l,agr= Devour, Eat. 

Anthropojpfea^y anthrop . . man.* 

Esophagus T ^so^. carry} 

CEsophagus ) 

Hippophagous hipp . . horse.® 

Ichthyqphagy ichthy. .fish.^ 

Saxcophagns , . sarc . . flesh.® 

* Anthropophagy is cannibalism, or man-eating, 

^ The esophagus is the channel through which the food 
{eaten) is carried into the stomach. 

® Certain Tartar tribes are hippoph'agous {eating or subsist- 
ing upon horses), 

^ IchthyopK agy \s the practice of eating fish, 

® A sarcophagus is a stone coffin or receptacle for a body. 
It is so called because the stone obtained near Assos in the 
ancient Troad possessed the property of consuming {devouring) 
within forty days the body (or flesH) placed within it. 

Pher^ jPhor=CAKRYy Bear, 

Paraphernalisi para, .beside.* 

Periphery peri, .around.^ 

Phosphorus pho8. .light.® 

Carpophore carp, .fruit.** 

Christopher Columbus. .Columb. .a dove.* 

* The name of Christopher Columbus coincides with the mission as- 
signed to him by Queen Isabella, viz., to carry the gospel of Christ to the 
distant heathens. 
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* Parapherna'Ua are ornaments or trappings, such as the 
personal ornaments of a bride which she brought [carried) to 
her husband in addition to {beside) her dower. 

** TYieperiph'ery of a polygon is the entire distance around 
it (that which bears around like the circumference of a circle). 

^ Fhos'phorus exhibits {carries) a subdued ligkt in the dark. 
The term phosphorus was originally applied to the morning 
star {Lucifer) the bringer (bearer) of the light of day. 

^ The car'pophore is the stalk of the fruit within the flower 
(hence, it is that which supports, or carries y the fruit), 

PhilsLnthropy anthrop . . man.* 

Fhilology log. . word.^ 

-PM?osophy soph . . wisdom.® 

JPhilsidelphia adelph . . brother.*^ 

J*M?ander andev- .man.® 

Philip ip {hipp) . .horse.' 

JPhiltre. tr. .potion.^ 

Theophilus The..God.^ 

^Philarlthropy is love of mankindy or desire and readiness to 
do good to all men. 

^ Philotogy is the science of words or language (and may be 
said to be pursued for the love of words), 

^ Philos'ophy means literally lot^e of wisdom. It is in its broad 
sense the science which seeks to determine the cause of all 
phenomena, physical or mental. 

^ Philadetphia signifies city of brotherly love, 

® Philan'der is a masculine name signifying lover of man. 

' Phil'ip is a masculine name signifying a lover of horses, 

* Kphil'tre is o. potion or powder intended to excite love, 

^ Theoph'ilus is a masculine name signifying lover of God, 

Audiphone aud. .hear.* 

Cacophony cac, .bad.*' 
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Dentiphone dent . . tooth.° 

Dysphony dys. .difficult.*^ 

Euphony eu. .well, good.® 

Phonetic etic. .pertaining to/ 

JPhonic ic .pertaining to.« 

JPhonics ic8^ .science of.** 

Phonograph graph . . write.* 

Fhonography graph . . write.J 

J**.onolite lite {lith) . . stone.^ 

JPhonology log. .word, doctrine.* 

FhonotypyJ^ 

Telephone tele, .afar off.** 

Xenophon xen. .a stranger.® 

* The audiphane is an instrument for enabling the deaf to 
hear sounds, 

^ CacopKony is the production of bad (or harsh) sound. 

° The deritiphone enables sound to be transmitted through 
the teeth, 

^ Dys' phony is difficulty in articulating sounds, 

® Euphony is harmony, or agreement, 'of sounds (a sounding 
well), 

^ Phonet'ic mesins pertaining to the elementary sounds used in 
speech; as, ^. phonetic alphabet. 

^ Phofiic raeoxiS pertaining to sound j ^%o pertaining to phonics, 

^ Phon'ics is the doctrine^ or science^ of sounds. 

* The pho'nograph is a character repeating (in writing) a 
sound; also, an instrument that records (writes down) sound, 

J Phonog'raphy is a system of writing down sounds instead 
of words. 

^ Phdnolite is a species of feldspathic stone that yields a 
metallic sound under the hammer; called also clinkstone. 

* Phonology is the doctrine, or science, of articulate sounds. 
^ Phonot'ypy is the art of printing with types representing 

the sounds of the human voice. 

° The telephone is the instrument which transmits sounds to 
a great distance {afar off). 
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® Xetiophon^ the great Athenian general and historian, was 
banished from Athens soon after his return from the famous 
Retreat of the Ten Thousand Greeks, and lived the rest of 
his life in exile in Lacedaemon. He wrote his immortal works in 
banishment; and they are therefore, in fact, what by a singular 
coincidence his name indicates — the Voice of a Stranger, 

l>Ofl^= Foot. 

^pode a. .without.* 

Antij90c2es anti. .against, opposite.** 

Chiroj9odist chiv. .hand.° 

Brachio2>od brachi. .arm.** 

Gasteroj90€? gaster . . stomach.® 

Myriapod myri, . ten thousand, very many. 

_Poc?agra dff^^ -a seizure.' 

J*oc?ology log- .word, treatise. 

J?oc?ophthalmic ophthalm . .the eye.* 

J?0€?osperm sperm.. seed,^ 

Tripod ff*i. .three.' 

Chiropod chir. .hand.J 

Polypody poly. -many.^ 

Steganopod stegan . . covered.* 

* An afode is an animal without feet. Also, a fish without 
vertical fins (which are compared to feet on account of their 
position.) The Bird of Paradise was formerly supposed to 
have no feet y and was therefore called an apode, 

^ The antipodes are people on directly opposite sides of the 
earth, and consequently standing vixXhfeet directly opposite. 

*^ A chirop'odist is one who trims the nails, removes corns, 
and otherwise cares for the hands and feet, 

^ A bracKiopod is a mollusc having two long fleshy arms 
which serve the purpose oifeet in locomotion. 

® The snail is called a gas'teropod because it moves along on 
its stomach, making the latter serve the purpose oifeet. 

' Gout is called pod'agra in consequence of its being a 
seizure or disorder of the feet. 
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^ A crab or lobster is called podophthat mie in consequence 
of having its eyes in a movable pedicel, or/5?^/-stalk. 
^ Th.^ poeC osperm is the little stalk {or foot) of a seed. 

* A trt'pod is an adjustable framework having three legs (or 
/<?^/), used as a support. 

J A chir'opod is an animal having /<?^/ resembling hands, 

^ TYiQ polyp' ody is a kind of fern whose fructifications are in 

the form of many rounded {foot-lWit) points scattered over the 

lower disc of the frond or leaf. 

^ The stegan^opod is a swimming bird having the foot covered^ 

or made compact with a web. 

l>Oi5|/=MANY. 

J*0?3/anthus anth- .flower.* 

J?0?3/carpous carp . . f ruit.^ 

JPoly foil foU ( foli) . . leaf .« 

Folygamy gam. .marriage.^ 

Polyglot glot . . tongue, language.® 

Polygon ^on. .angle.' 

-Polygraph graph- .write.^ 

J*0?3/hedron hedr . . seat, face, side.** 

J*0?2/morphous morph. .form.^ 

-PoZj^nesia nes. .island.^ 

_Po?2f nomial nom . . name, term.^ 

Polyp p (pus) . .foot.^ 

Polysperm sperm., sted."^ 

Polytechnic techn. .an art.^ 

J*oZj/theism the. .god.® 

Polyzodn zoon. .an animal.i^ 

* The po/yan' thus is a kind of plant bearing many flowers in 
a cluster. 

^ K polycar'pous plant is one whose flower has several (many) 
pistils (the pistil being the part of the flower that develops 
into the fruit). 

° A pot yf oil ornament is one consisting of several segments 
of circles joined together like a cluster of leaves. 
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^ The condition of having many wives is called polyg'amy, 

* h polyglot book is one written in several (many) languages y 
as ^polyglot Bible. 

' K polygon is a plane figure having several (many) sides, 
and consequently, an equal number of angles, 

^ A polygraph is an instrument for multiplying copies 
(making mar^ copies) of any writing. 

^ A polyhe'dron is a solid bounded by several (many) sides^ 
as a cube or a pyramid. 

^ A polymor^phous substance is one that exists in several 
(many) different forms. For example, pure carbon is found in 
crystals, as the diamond, in coal, in graphite, and in lamp- 
black; hence it is polymorphous, 

J jPolyne'sia is a grand division of the earth's surface com- 
posed of many islands, 

^ Apolyno'mial is an expression in algebra composed of 
many terms. 

^ Apol'yp is a radiate animal firmly attached to some rock 
or other object by many points (feet). 

™ Apol'ysperm is a plant the fruit of which contains many seeds. 

^ A poly tech' nic school is one in which many different arts are 
taught. 

® Potytheism is a belief in, or the doctrine of, many gods. 
The religions of Greece and Rome ^tx^ polytheisms. 

P A polyzo'dn is a group of many animals grown together 
to some extent, belonging to the lowest order of molluscs. 

Pos= Place, Put. 

Compost, com (con) . with, together.* 

De/>o«e C?e. .down, from.^ 

Dis2>o«e dis . . apart.*^ 

Ex/>o«e ex* .out.*^ 

Impost im, (in) . . in, against, upon.® 

Op^O«e op (ob) . . against.' 

JPose.« 

Propose pro . . before, f orth,^ 
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Purpose pur^ .before, forth.* 

Re2>o«e re* .back.J 

Superpose super > .above.^ 

Suppose sup (st^). .under. 

Transpose trans- .across.* 

* We compose^ a sentence hy placing together its parts in due 
order. W^ter is composed of oxygen and hydrogen {put to- 
gether). 

^ A king is deposed* {put down or away) when he is deprived 
of his crown and authority. A witness deposes when he gives 
in (as li placing down) his testimony. He deposes especially in 
making affidavit, for then his testimony is written {put) down^ 
and he signs it. 

® Objects are disposed* when they are arranged {placed) in 
order (at suitable distances apart). VJ^ dispose of our posses- 
sions when vftpart with them {put them apart or away from 
us). Hence, we dispose of a case when we settle or decide 
(and thus get rid of) it. 

^ To expose' a delicate plant is to plc^e it out where the 
frost or heat can affect it. A crime is exposed when it is 
brought {put) out into full view. Articles are exposed for sale 
when they sre placed out in the full view of the public. 

® The judge impos'es a penalty when h^ places it (as a bur- 
den) upon the offender. We are imposed upon when people 
take advantage of us (and tYius place upon us a burden or in- 
dignity). An object is imposing when it is of sufficient size or 
importance to impress {place itself upon) us. 

'We oppose' a barrier to the passage of vehicles by placing 
it against them (or in their way). The sentinel opposes the 
passage of a person by placing his weapon against him. * We 
oppose an argument when we resist it (as if by placing an ob- 
stacle in its way^ or by raising a weapon against it). 

^ A person is said to pose when he deliberately places him- 
self in an attitude designed to attract attention. Thus, the 
model of a ^oxnttr poses. But th^pose, or attitude itself, may be 
entirely unconscious and at the same time extremely graceful. 
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^ We propose' a change or improvement when we bring (or 
place) it forward {lay it before) for the consideration of all con- 
cerned. Hence, an offer of marriage is called ^proposal inas- 
much as it is submitted {placed before) for acceptance or 
rejection. Hence, anything not yet carried out is said to be 
proposed^ as sl proposed rosid. 

^ Kpur'pose is that which is decided upon and puf forth as 
the aim or object of effort. It is also that for which effort is 
put forth. 

J In the attitude or condition of repose^ the body is placed 
back upon a couch or bed. Hence, we repose confidence in an 
individual when replace it {back) upon him trustfully. 

*^ A stratum or ledge of rock is superposed' vihen placed cU^ove 
another ledge. 

^ Objects are transposed' when they are placed across so as to 
occupy positions directly opposite from the positions 
previously occupied. 

JPl'e= Before, Forward, Forth. 

Preamble ambl (ambtU) . . walk, go.* 

Precede ced. .go.^ 

Precept cept {capt) . . taken.® 

J*/»ecession cess . . go . . . , ion . . ing.^ 

J^^ecinct cinct. .girded, bounded.® 

Precipice cipie (capit) . .head.' 

JPrecipitate cipit {capit) . . head.« 

J^^ecise cis. .cut off.** 

Preclude clv^d. .to shut.^ 

JPrecocious coc {coqu) . . cook.^ 

JPrecursor curs.-mn.. ,.or. .one who.^ 

JP^edecessor c?e..from. . ..cess.. go, . ..or, .one who.* 

JPredicate dicat- .proclaimed, asserted.™ 

Predict diet, . say, tell." 

Preempt empt. .buy.® 

* The pre' amble of the Constitution of the United States is 
the introductory article that precedes {goes before) the Consti- 
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tution and gives the reasons for and purposes of that instru- 
ment. 

^ Summer precedes' {goes before) autumn. 

° A pre'cept is a principle or rule of conduct taken (from a 
teacher or other authority) before entering upon any course 
of action, and intended as a guide in such action. 

^The preces'sion of the equinoxes is a westward move- 
ment of the equinoctial points, on account of which the 
equinoxes go forward, or occur sooner than they otherwise 
would. 

® A pre'cinct is a district or territory surrounded by a 
definite boundary line (which therefore passes before it). 
Originally, an enclosure set apart for the purposes of civil or 
ecclesiastical government. 

' Kprec'ipice is a steep declivity down which one is liable to 
plunge forward upon his head, or headXon^. 

^Toprecip'ttate is to bring forward hastily or rashly, as 
when one is Xhrovm forward headlong (upon his head), 

^ A precise' statement is one that is brief and exact, not 
ambiguous (as if all doubtful or irrelevant matter were cut 
off from before it). 

* VJe preclude' disease by observing the laws of health, and 
thereby shutting the avenues by which it may enter, before its 
approach. 

J A preco'cious child is one whose mental or physical 
development comes before the usual time (like a dish that is 
cooked too quickly). 

^ A precur'sor is one who or that which goes before any 
approaching person or event and announces its approach. 
John the Baptist was 2, precursor of Jesus Christ. 

^ K predeces' sor is one who vacates {goes from) any position 
before another occupies it. 

"* The pred'icate is that which is aflSrmed or proclaimed forth 
regarding a subject. 

° To predict' an event is to tell of it before it occurs. 

"^ To preempt' public laud is Xq t;g,ke possession of it in aq-. 
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cordance with law, and thereby obtain the right to buy it before 
others.* 

JPt'e= Before, Forward, Forth (continued). 

Preface .fac (fat) . .said.* 

Prefect .feet ifaet) . .made, set.*' 

Prefer fer. .bear, carry.*^ 

P/»ehensile hens . . grasp He . . capable of .^ 

Prejudice Judie. .judge.® 

Prelate lat . . carried, lifted, borne.' 

Preliminary limin . . threshold.* 

Prelude Jted. .play.^ 

Premise mis {miss) . . send.^ 

Premium m{em) . . take — ium . . that which.J 

Prepare par. .get ready .*^ 

Prepense pens, .weigh, consider.^ 

Preponderate ponder, .weigh."* 

Preposition .posit . . placed.^ 

Prerogative rogat. . ask.® 

Presage sag. .perceive clearly .p 

Prescience sci. .know enc .ing.** 

* T\it preface of a book is written {said) before the body of 
the book is composed, setting forth its purposes, mode of 
treatment, and other matters of interest that do not form a 
part of the work itself. 

^ K prefect was a Roman officer chosen before all others to 
be set or placed m charge of some particular command or de- 
partment of government. 

^ To prefer' anything is to choose it before all others (and, 
therefore, to carry it away before others). 

^ Our hands are prehen'sile because they are capable of 
grasping things ^^<!?r^ us.f 

♦ In former times the kings of England had the right to preempt any 
commodity. This right was abolished during the reign of Charles II. 

+ Certain monkeys are said to \MSSt prehensile tails because they U5C 
them iox grasping, as with a hand, 
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« 

® Kprefudiceis a judgment formed before the subject has 
been duly examined. 

^ KpreVate is a high church dignitary, one who has been 
elevated (lifted up) before others. 

^ A prelim' inary is that which comes before the entering 
(doorway or threshold ) into any work or undertaking. 

^ Kpretude is a performance that comes before and intro- 
duces the principal matter, like a piece of music played as an 
introduction to any entertainment. 

^ To premise' is to assume as true certain things which are 
to serve as the basis for a following argument (and which are 
therefore sent forth before the argfument itself). 

^ A pre'mium is that which is taken by one person before all 
others on account of some particular merit. 

^ W^ prepare' for a journey by getting ready for it before it is 
time to enter upon it. 

^ An act is committed prepense' when it is weighed or con- 
sidered deliberately before its commission. 

™ To prepofi derate is to weigh more than others ; hence, to 
rank first (come before others) in weight or importance. 

° Kpreposi'Hon is a word placed before a noun or pronoun 
and indicating a relation to some other word in the sentence. 

® K prerog' ative is that which is asked ior by a person as his 
exclusive privilege before all others. 

P To presage' is to clearly perceive an event before its occur- 
rence, by means of the feelings, or senses. 

*i Pre' science is one of the attributes of Deity by which He 
knows of events before they happen. 

Jf^l'e^: Before, Forward, Forth (continued). 

J^rescribe scrih . . write.* 

Present ent, .being.^ 

Preside sid. . sit.*^ 

Prestige stig, .stick, extinguish. 

Presume sum, .take.** 

JPretend p , , , , , . Hnd - . stretch, reach.® 
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Prevail vail {val) . . to be strong/ 

J^revaricate varicat^. to straddle. « 

JPrevent vent. -comeJ" 

J^^evious vi, .way, path.^ 

Preserve serv . . save, keep.J 

* To prescribe' an action is to state (as if to wrt^e out) defi- 
nitely and de/orehaLVid the course it shall take. 

^ A thing is pres'eni because of its being before us. 

^ It is the custom of the chairman of any meeting to sit be- 
fore the body over which he is to presided 

^ ^e presume* a thing to be true when we take it to be so 
before investigating it. 

® To pretend* to be what we are not is to stretch before us a 
cloak or veil to hide our real nature. 

' To prevail ' is to overcome by being strong in comparison 
with {before) what is conquered. 

s To prevarHcate is to talk, act, or deal crookedly or irreg- 
ularly, like the walking of a man who moves forward with a 
straddling gait. 

^ Toprevent' a thing is to stop it in its course by coming before it. 

^ One event ispre'vious to another when it occurs (goes 
along the path or way) before another. 
J To preserve* is to keep forward ox for the future. 

Jf^t'0= Before, For, Forth, Forward. 

Problem hlent. . throw.* 

Proboscis hose .feed.** 

Proceed ceed> .go, move.*^ 

Proclaim claim {clam) . .call out, shout. «* 

Proclitic clit. .lean.® 

Proclivity cliv. .lean ity, .ing.' 

Procrastinate eras . . to-morrow.«^ 

Procure cier. .care.^ 

Procyon cyan, .dog.^ 

Prodigal ........... igr {ag) . . drive.^ 
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JProdigy igy (agi) . . a saying. 

JProduce due .lead, bring.^ 

JProfsLTie fan . . temple.* 

Proiess ./ess . . say, acknowledge.™ 

ProfLtx .fer^ .bear, carry." 

JProficient fie (/ac). .make.° 

* KproVlem is a question given out {thrown forward^ for 
discussion and solution. 

'' The/r^^^/m or trunk of the elephant is an organ that 
enables it to feed on the plants before it. 

* A i^trson proceeds' on his journey when he moves forward^ 
especially after stopping. 

^ Ho proclaim! a thing is to shout \X. forth^ especially in an 
official manner. 

^ Kproclit'ic is a word standing before another and pro- 
nounced as if a part of the latter (as if it were leaned m^ against 
the other). 

' Kprocliv'ity is a tendency to do something (as if leaning 
forward toward it). 

^ When we put off {forward) till to-morrow what we could 
do to-day, wt, procras'tinate, 

^ V^eprocure'y or get, that which we care for. 

* Fro'cyon is the name of a star in the constellation Cams 
Minor, so called because it rises before Sirius, the </<?^-star. 

^ K prod 'igal person is one who spends his property reck- 
lessly or drives it forth from him. 

^ The ^axt\i produ' ces {brings forth) all manner of plants. 

* K profane' deed is such a one as would be performed out- 
side {before) the temple, as compared with what is done within. 

^ To profess' religion is to acknowledge it publicly or before 
the world. 

° W^ proffer a gift when we bring {carry) it before a per- 
son for acceptance. 

® A person is profi cient in any science or art in which he 
has made great advancement, or fonvard movement. 
II 
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JPt'0= Before, etc. (continued). 

Profile .fil. .thread, line.* 

-Profit ./If (/acf ). .make,** 

Profligate fligat. . strike down, dash.*^ 

Profound .found ( fund) . . ground, bottom.* 

Profuse .fu8 . . poured out.* 

Progeny gen . . kin.' 

Prognosis gnosis, .knowing.* 

Programme gramm. .a writing. 

Progress gress . . step, go.** 

Prohibit hibit {habit) . .have, hold.* 

Project ject . . throw.J 

Prolate lat . . carried, borne. *^ 

Prolix lix (iigr). .flow.* 

Prolocutor locut . . speak .,..or.. one who.™ 

Prologue log . . a speech.® 

^ Kpro^file portrait is a side view which shows clearly the 
front {forward) line of the face. 

^ Th^ profit is the gain (that which is made beyondy or above, 
the amount invested). 

® A profligate is one who has been cast out {dashed forth) 
from the society of respectable people on account of his ex- 
treme wickedness. 

* We call a radin prof ound' when his learning goes forth to 
the bottom or foundation of a subject. 

^ h profuse' style is one in which words are poured forth in 
great abundance. 

' The prog'eny of any person or animal is all the descend- 
ants of such person or animal (those related — kin — who have 
come forth from the same parents). 

^ The physician says the progno'sis of the disease is favor- 
able when he knows beforehand from the symptoms that the 
patient will improve. 

** jProg'ress is a stepping forward. 

* To prohib'it a person from doing a thing is to keep him 
from doing it (as if standing forward and holding it from him). 
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J To project' is to throw forward^ as, the shadow of the tree 
v& projected upon the ground. 

^K pro' late spheroid may be formed from a sphere by 
extending {carrying forward) the distance between its poles. 

* K prolix' speaker is one who speaks at great length, and 
enumerates all the particulars (like a stream flowing forth 
without ceasing). 

™ A proloc'utor^ or chairman, is always before the body which 
he addresses when speaking. 

^T\i^ pro' logue is an introductory discourse or j;^^^^^ placed 
before the main body of the poem or play. 

JPt'0= Before, etc. (continued). 

Prolong long . . long.* 

JPromenade men {min) . .drive on.^ 

J^rominent min.. iut out ent. .ing.® 

J^romiscuous misc. . mix.** 

JPromise mis. .send.® 

J^romontory won*, .mountain.' 

J^romote mot. .move.*" 

Prompt mpt (empt) . .taken.* 

Promulgate mulg {vulg) . .common people.^ 

Pronoun noun . . noun, name.*" 

Pronounce nounc {nunc) . .tell, speak.* 

Propagate .pag-.a, fastening."' 

Propel pel. .drive." 

Propensity .pens . . hang ity . . ing.** 

Prophet .^fec. .speak, tell *. .one who.P 

* k prolonged' interview is one that is extended (made long) 
forth. 

^ A promenade' is a track or path on which one may drive or 
walk forward. Also, a walking on such a track or path. 

® A prom'inent man is one standing {jutting) forth from 
among his fellows on account of his position or ability. 

^ K promis' cuous assemblage consists of all manner of people 
apparently mixed together (as if mixed before our eyes). 
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^ K prom' ise is a sign or declaration given {sent) before the 
performance of an act, binding the one making it to the per- 
formance. 

^ Kprom'ontory is a mountain that juts forth into the sea. 

^ V^^ promote' a cause when we advance it or move it forward, 

^ A prompt person is one who is ready at all times to carry 
{take) forward whatever he is called on to do. 

J To promulgate is to publish (or put before the common people). 

^ A pronoun is a word used for a noun, 

^ To pronounce' is to speak forth^ or aloud. 

"* V^ ^ prop' agate a plant when by means of cuttings or roots 
or seeds we produce other plants of the same kind, and so 
make sure of {fasten) its continuing /<j7rM in the future. 

° The engine propels' the boat when it drives it forward, 

^Kpropen'sity to evil is a leaning {hanging) forward toward evil. 

^ The prcph'ets were the ones who foretold the coming of Christ. 

Jf^^O= Before, etc. (continued). 

JPropose .pos . . place.* 

JPropound pound {pan) . . put, place.^ 

J^ropulsive pul . . drive .... ive . . ing.® 

JProrogue vog . . ask.^ 

JPi^oscribe scvib . . write.® 

Prose s{ver8) . .turn.' 

JProsecute secut. . follow.^ 

JPi'Ospect spect. .look, view.^ 

JPi'Ospectus spect. .look -ms. .that which.* 

JProsper sper. .hope.'' 

JPt*ostrate strat. .stretch.^ 

JPt*otasis tas . . stretch.^ 

* A thing is proposed' when it is placed before us for consider- 
ation. 

^ To propound' a question is to propose it or place it before 
the hearer for an answer. 

'^ K propul' sive force is one that drives or urges forward, 

^ The English Parliament is prorogued' by the sovereign 
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when it is asked to close its session for an indefinite time forth 
in the future. 

® The Romans were accustomed to doom to death by writ- 
ing the names of the persons so doomed (^proscribed!) and post- 
ing them in a public place {before the public). 

^ That kind of composition which is directed {turned) straight 
fonvard to the best expression of the thought is called /r^j<?, 
as distinguished from verse, which is often turned from the 
direct order of thought for the sake of rhyme or rhythm. 

^ A person is said to pros' ecute an undertaking when he fol- 
lows it forward continually, and endeavors to succeed in it. 

^ A pros' pect is a view forivard or into the future. 

^ Th^ prospectus of a book is an announcement of the book, 
published before the book itself, and giving a viewoi its contents. 

^ An undertaking is said lopros'per when it results as we 
previously {before) hoped, 

^ A person lies pros' trate when he is stretched forward upon 
the ground. 

^ In a conditional sentence the prot'asisj, or clause contain- 
ing the condition, is usually placed {stretched) before the apodo- 
sis or clause containing the conclusion. 

Jf^/»0= Before, etc. (continued). 

JP^otect tect. . cover.* 

JProtest test, .bear witness.^ 

JProtract tract . . draw.° 

JProtrude trud . . thrust.* 

JPt*otuberant ttCber . . swell ant . . ing.® 

JPt*overb verb . . word.^ 

J^rovide vid . . see, look.^ 

l^ro vince vine, .conquer.** 

Proviso vis . . seen.^ 

J*t*ovoke voU (voc) . call.^ 

JPt*ovost vast { post J posit) . . placed.^ 

* We protect' anything when lye cover it securely in the 
presence of {before) danger. 
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** A person is said to protest' when he publicly and openly 
{before people) bears witness either for or against any thing. 

^ A /r^?/rar/W discussion is one that is drawn out to consid- 
erable length. 

^ A person protrudes' his head from a window when he 
thrusts it out. 

* Protu'berant means swelling out {forth) beyond the ad- 
jacent parts. 

' A prov'erb is a short familar saying or word that is com- 
monly known (before the public). 

* Ho provide' is to look before us and make arrangements 
for the future. 

^ The Roman prov'inces were regions of country held by 
Rome after they had been conquered for Rome. Hence, any 
outlying district is called a province. Hence, any subordin- 
ate or dependent regions; as, the British Provinces. 

^ Kprovi'so is something provided {seen before) as a condition. 

J To provoke' is to call forth or excite to action. 

^ Kprov'ost is an officer placed over a city or town as its 
chief magistrate. 

JB6=Back, Again. 

Uebuke huk {bucc) . . cheek, mouth.* 

Uebuff buff^.SL puff.^ 

Uebut but. . push, thrust.^ 

JJecalcitrate calc .heel itr, .use, strike.* 

liecant can^. .sing, sound, call.® 

JJcconcile coii. .together cil {cal)..calV 

Uecreant ere {cred) . . believe ant . . ing.« 

JBccreate ereat. . create.^ 

JBecruit emit (eret) . . grow.^ 

JBecumbent eumb . . lie ent . . ing.^ 

* We rebuke' a person when we put him back by reproving 
words (from the mouth). 

^ To rebujf* is to repulse, drive back suddenly, as if by a 
puff of wind. 
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^ We reduf' a claim or statement when we oppose it or 
Mr«j/ it ^ack by means of argument or proof. 

^ A person is said to recat citrate when he opposes scorn- 
fully or with repugnance (as if kicking back with the heet), 

® We recant' what we have previously said when we take 
it back by a formal statement (as if by chanting or singing), 

^ Two persons who have been hostile toward each other are 
reconciled when they are called together again in friendly inter- 
course. 

s A rec'reant is one lacking force in his convictions^ hence, 
given to changing his belief (or believing again, or differently). 

^ To rec'reate is to do that which will build us up again 
(create us again), 

* To recruit' an army is to bring it back to its original 
strength by a new supply of soldiers (cause it to grow again), 

J A recum'bent position is the position assumed when lying 
back, as upon a couch. 

JBe= Back, Again (continued). 

Refrain frain (fren) . . a bit, or bridle.* , 

Meirsiin frain {/rang) . .break.** 

Uefuge ./ligr. .flee.*^ 

Mefulgent ./te?gr. .shine.*^ 

Refute /tef . .pour.® 

Megard gard. .heed, mark.' 

JBegister gist {gest) . .bring, carry. « 

Uegret gret . . weep.*" 

jBiphearse hears (here) . . harrow.* 

jBelax laX'AoosenJ 

jB^lapse laps . . slip, slide.^ 

Helsiy lay {lax) . . loosen.* 

Uelease leas {laiss) . . loosen."^ 

jRclent lent . . pliant, gentle." 

* To refrain' from is to hold back from, as a horse is held 
hack by means of the bit, 

^ The refrain' of a song is the part that recurs at the end 
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of each stanza, causing a break off from the reading and a go- 
ing biuk to the repeated part. 

® A refuge is a safe shelter to which one in danger may 
JUe back, 

^ The sun is called refulgent because it shines back upon us 
with a brilliant light. 

* We refute^ an argument when we submit sufficient oppos- 
ing reasons (as \i pouring them back to overwhelm it). 

' That which we regard' we heed or notice again and again, 

* To register a fact is to write it down so that we may 
bring it bctck again when necessary. 

^ We regret' an occurrence when we feel sorrow on account 
of it (as if we might weep over it again). 

* When a player rehears' es his part he goes over it again 
for the purpose of improvement (as the i^roitx harrows his field). 

J To relax' our hold upon anything is to loosen it, so that 
it may go back from the point to which we had brought it. 

^ A patient is said to have a relapse' when he goes {slips) 
back to the condition from which he had recovered. 

^ Men are worked in relays' when one party works. while 
the other party rests and then the first party rests again (like 
loosening fresh horses for the continuance of a journey). 

^ A prisoner is released' from confinement, when he is set 
free (loosened) again, 

^ We relent' when we become pliant or gentle again after 
having been severe. 

^ecf= Right, Straight. 

Correct cor {con) . .with, together.* 

Direct di (dis) . . apart, away.** 

Erect e . . out from, up.*^ 

MectsLTigle angle, .angle.*^ 

Uec^ilinear line . . line ar.. pertaining to.® 

Mectitude itude . . ness.' 

* A statement is correct' when it is right in all its parts (all 
taken together). 
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^ A direct' road is one that leads away in a straight line. 
® To ^r^r/' a building is to construct it (cause it to stand 
straight out from the ground). 

^ A rectangle is a figure having four right angles, 
® A rectiliniear figure is one bounded by straight lines, 
' Rectitude is rightness^ uprightness, freedoni from im- 
morality. 

Ilogat= Ask, Demand. 

Arrogate ar (ad) . .to.* 

Derogate cie. .away, from.^ 

Interrogate inter, .between, among.° 

"Prerogative pre . . before ive . . that which.* 

Rogation ion- .act of.® 

Surrogate sur (sub) . . under, in place of.' 

* To abrogate is to lay claim to or assume (as if asking unto 
one's self). 

^ Ver'ogate meant originally to repeal a law (to ask that it 
be taken away). Hence, to take away or detract from. 

® To interrogate is to ask a series of questions, as if to ascer- 
tain the facts among several particulars. Hence, to question, 

* A prerog'ative is an exclusive privilege (as if granted to 
the one asking it before all others, by virtue of some official 
position which he holds). 

° A roga'tion was originally the act of asking by the consuls 
or tribunes for the passing of a law. Hence, supplication. 

' A sur^rogate was originally a subordinate judge elected 
(asked for by the majority) to serve under another. Hence, one 
who has charge of testamentary matters, a line of business 
formerly assigned to the assistant judge. 

Tain (jrefi) = HoLD, Reach. 

Abs^aiti. ahs. .from. 

hxtain at (ad) . .to, toward.* 

Contain con. .with, together. 

Detain de. .from, away. 

Entertain enter {inter) . .between, among.^ 
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Maintain main (wiait). .hand.*^ 

Obtain oft. .against.** 

'Pertain ^^ei* .. through, throughout* 

Ketain re. .back. 

^Vi^tnin sus («wft). .under.* 

* To attain! an object is to reach out toward and secure it. 

^ To entertain! is to ^^A/ one's attention pleasantly among a 
multitude of enjoyable things. 

* One can maintain' (support or uphold) himself worthily by 
the work of his hands. He maintains an assertion when he sup- 
ports or upholds it with argument or truth. 

^ To obtain' an article is to get possession of it (and hold it 
against other seekers). 

* One thing pertains' to another when it ^?/^ close relations 
to it (throughout). 

' The rope sustains' a weight when it holds the latter sus- 
pended below (or under). Food sustains life by upholding it, 
as the rope does the weight. 

Terr= Earth, Land, Ground. 

Inter in. into.* 

T€ri*aqueous aqu. .water.** 

Terrestrial estrial. .pertaining to. 

Terrene ene . . pertaining to. 

Terre-verte i?er*. .green.*^ 

Parterre par . . through, over.* 

Terrace ace . . that which.® 

Territory itor . . that which.' 

Terra-firma ^rm. .firm, solid.* 

Terra-incognita. . i ncognit . . unknown.* 

Fumitory fum. .smoke — tor (ferr). .earth.^ 

Meditorranean.. .tiiedi. .middle, between.* 

Terre Haute haut. .high.J 

Terra del Fuego.,fuego . . fire.*' 

Terra cotta cott (coqu) . .cook, bake.^ 

Terreen een . . en, composed of."* 
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Terrier ier. .that which." 

Subterranean sub . .under. 

* To infer' a body is to bury it, or put it into the ground. 

** The earth is called terra! queous because it consists of land 
and water, 

^ The terre'-verte is a kind of green earth used by painters. 

*^ A /^r/^rr<f' is an ornamental arrangement of the ground 
into flower beds interspersed with gravel walks or grassy turf. 

® A ter'race is an elevated bank or platform of earth. 

' A ter'ritory was originally that portion of /and which per- 
tained to a particular town, or in which the town was situated 
as its seat of government. 

^ Columbus sought with much anxiety a ter'ra incog'nita^ 
and was at last rejoiced to be permitted to land on ter'ra fir' ma. 
The aeronaut likewise appreciates a safe return to terra firma. 

^ The fu'mitory is a plant called, on account of its rank 
smell (suggestive of brimstone), the smoke of the earth. 

^ The Mediterra'nean is the great sea line between the masses 
of land constituting Europe and Africa. It is also in the middle 
of the land viewed from north to south. 

J Ter're Haute is the town on the high land. 

^ Ter'ra del Fuego is the Land of Fire. 

* Ter'ra cot'ta is a kind of pottery made of clay {earth) har- 
dened by baking y and much used in small statuary and orna- 
mental work. 

^ A terreen' is a huge earthen bowl for holding soup. (Also 
written tureen.) 

° A ter'rier is a dog noted for catching animals that burrow 
in the ground. 

The8i8=A Placing. 

hntithesis aitfi. .opposite.* 

Hypothesis hypo . . under.^ 

Vaxeiithesis par {para) . . beside en . . in, within.® 

Synthesis «j/n. .together.^ 

Thesis."" 

* Antithesis is a contrast {^placing opposite) of ideas. 
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^ A hypoth'tsis is a supposition or theory assamed to account 
for certain facts • something /Aw^*/ undir the facts to uphold or 
explain themj. 

* A parenthesis contains within it explanatory matter loosely 
placed beside the regular text. 

^ Synthesis is construction (a placing together of the parts 
constituting a complete form). 

* A the sis is a proposition or statement to be established 
(that which is laid, or plaeed, down for argument). 

2Vac#=DRAW, Drawn. 

\hstract ab8> Arom.^ 

Contract con- .together. 

"Detract de. .down, from, away.** 

"Distract cli«. .apart, away.* 

'Extract ^a?..out. 

Protract pro* .before, forward.* 

detract re. .back.® 

Subtract 8Ub' .under.' 

Tract.^ 

Tractable able, .capable of.'' 

* To abstract' money from a till is to draw it out. An ab'- 
stract number is one not applied to particular things, though 
it was first obtained {drawn from) particular things. 

^ To detract' from the good repute or estimation of a per- 
son or thing is to lessen it (as if to draw away some portion of it). 

^ To distract' one's attention is to draw it away from the mat- 
ter in hand to some new matter. A person is wildly distracted 
when his attention is ^rtfze/w tfo/^zy to some new trouble or calamity. 

^ To protract' a matter is to delay it {draw it forward or 
onward over a greater stretch of time). 

° A cat's claws ars called retract' He because they are capable 
of being draivn back. To retract' an assertion is to recall it 
(take, or draw^ it back). 

' To subtract' a part from a quantity is to reduce the quan- 
tity (as if by drawing from under^ and thus lowering it). 
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s A tract of land is that which is spread (drawn) out before 
the eye. A short tract on any subject is a brief treatment 
(unfolding or drawing out) of the subject. 

^ A tract' able child is one capable of being easily controlled 
or directed (led, or drawn along, the right way). 

•Feiif=CoME. 

KAvent ac?. .to, unto.* 

Adi^enfure ad. .to, unto, upon.^ 

Convent con . . together, with.° 

Conventicle cofl* .with, together.* 

Convention con . . together, with.® 

Circumvent circum. .around.' 

Even* e . . out.* 

Invent • in. .in, into, upon.^ 

Prevent pre. .before, forward.^ 

Venture ure . . ing, act of .J 

* The ad' vent of an individual is his arrival (or coining unto 
a place). The appearance (or arrival) of the Saviour on earth 
is called his advent, 

^ An adven'ture is a stirring experience {come upon^ as it were, 
suddenly and unexpectedly). 

^ A con'vent is a religious house or establishment in which 
many persons are associated (come together) for the purpose of 
pursuing a religious life. 

^ A convent' icle is an assembly or meeting (a coming together), 

® A conven'tion is likewise a general meeting (or coming 
together), 

' To circumvent' an individual is to gain an advantage over 
him in a secret and roundabout {going around) way. 

« An event' is something that has occurred {come to pass). 

^ To invent' a machine or device is to find it out (and there- 
fore to come or happen upon it). 

* To prevent' an occurrence is to make it impossible (as if 
by coming forward in season or before the occurrence could 
take place). 
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J A vertture is an undertaking (as if a g&it^ forth to en- 
counter some trouble or risk). 

F(e*'«=TuRNED, Turn. 

Adverse ad^ .to, toward, against.* 

Adversity ad . . to, toward, against .... ity . . ness, 

state.** 
Animadt^^r^ion . . . anim . . breath, spirit, wind .... ad . . to, 

toward .... ion . . ing. 

Kverst, a. .from, away.° 

Aversion a. .from, away <on. .ing."* 

Converse con^ .with, together.* 

Converse con* .with, together. 

Coni;ei*«ion con* .with, together. 

T^'wers di* . apart, among.' ^ 

T^'wers^ di. .apart, among.« 

Diversion di. .apart, among. 

Inverse in. .into, against.** 

Inversion i n . . into, against. 

Malversation mal. .ill, evil.* 

Obverse o&. .against, toward.^ 

Perverse ,peT* .through, thoroughly.*^ 

Perversion .pev* .through, thoroughly. 

Reverse re. .back.* 

Subversion sub* .under, down. 

Transverse frans.. across."* 

Universe uni . . one.** 

Fersion : . . Aon* .ing, act of.P 

* An ad'verse decision is one unfavorable to (and therefore 
turned against) the party concerned. Hence, adverse circum- 
stances are unfavorable {turned against) circumstances. 

^ Adver'sity is the state or condition of adverse or unfavor- 
able circumstances. 

* One is averse' to a certain indulgence when his inclina- 
tions are turned away from it. 
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* Things from which we ^urn with disgust inspire us with 
strong aversion, 

® The coriverse of a proposition is its opposite or reverse 
(that which is turned with it in obtaining a reverse order). 
Hence, to converse' is to speak with one another by turns. 

' Di'vers articles are different articles. (Being unlike they 
disagree, as it were, and turn apart), 

* Diverse' tastes are those directly opposed {turned apart). 

^ In an inverse' proportion the ratios are reversed {turned 
against, or in an opposite order). 

* Malversa' tion in office is fraudulent or corrupt practice 
(a turning of the office to evil uses). 

J The ob'verse side or face of a coin or medal is the princi- 
pal side (that which is turned toward the observer). 

^ A perverse' inclination is one altogether wrong (or turned 
away from the right). 

^ The reverse' side or face of a coin or medal is the less 
important side (and is therefore usually turned away from the 
observer). To reverse an object is to turn it directly back, and 
thus change its position. A reverse of fortune, therefore, is a 
complete change of fortune. 

^ A transverse' beam is one turned across others. 

^ The u'niverse is the entire creation (which seems to turn 
with one motion, or as one thing). 

<> A verse of poetry is a single line (at the end of which the 
reader must turn). 

P A version of an affair is an account of it (a turning of it over), 

Fe^#=TuRN. 

hAvert ad. .to, toward.* 

Advertise ad . . to, toward.^ 

Animadvert anim . . breath, spirit, wind .... ad . . to, 

toward.*^ 

Avert a. .from, away, aside. ^ 

Controvert contro {contra), .against.^ 

Convert con. .with, together.^ 
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Divert. .... ...di.* apart, aside.* 

Invert in. .in, into, against, opposite.^ 

Pervert ^ per.. through^ throughout.^ 

Kevert re. .back, again.J 

Subvert sub. .under.^ 

Vertex ex. . that which.^ 

Vertigo igo . . that which. °^ 

* To advert' to a matter is to turn to it and give it brief atten- 
tion while engaged in discussing some more general subject. 

^ We ad'vertise a matter when we turn (or draw) public 
attention to it. 

^ To animadvert upon a given theme is to discuss it ear- 
nestly {turn the mind to it with great earnestness). 

^ We avert' the face when we turn it away. We avert a calam ity 
when we prevent it (as if by warding it off, or turning it aside). 

® We controvert' a doctrine or practice when we dispute 
{turn arguments against) it. 

' Water is converged into vapor when it is changed {turned) 
into vapor by the action of heat. Hence, an individual is con- 
verted when he is changed as to his belief and feelings. 

* To divert' the course of a stream is to turn it aside from 
its accustomed channel. Hence, to divert an individual is to 
amuse him and thus turn his attention away from wearying cares. 

^ To invert' a tub is to turn it upside down (or into an op- 
posite or reverse position). Hence, to invert the terms of a 
fraction is to reverse their position or order. 

^ A possession or privilege is perverted when it is turned 
completely away from its proper use. Thus, liberty may be/^r- 
verted into license. 

J Property reverts' to a former owner when it returns {turns 
bacJi) to him under certain conditions. 

^ A kingdom or country is subverted when it is overthrown 
{turned under or down). 

^ A ver'tex is the extreme point or summit (hence, the 
turning point). 

™ Vertigo is a dizziness (or tendency to turn around). 



